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This was an Indictment at the prosecution of " The Constitu- 
tional Association," and their first attempt to obtain a ver- 
dict; The Defendant pleaded Not Guilty. 
The following are the names of the Jurors : — 

SPECIAL. ^ J 

John Stracey, of Smithfield Bars, Merchant, 
Philip Jacob, of the Crescent, Cripplegate, ditto, 
James Byrne, of Dyer's Court, ditto, 
Charles Wright, of the Old Jury, ditto, (foreman} 
Henry Houghton, of King's- Arms Yard, ditto, 
John Webb, of Coleman-Street, ditto, 

TALESMEN. 

Joseph Blackburn, Russia Mat Dealer, 

John Davis, Painter, 

John Williams, Cheesemonger, 

Bryan Mills, Packer, 

Michael Williams, Agent, 

Frederick Beniiet, Smith. 

Mr. Justice Best, at the request of the Defendant, en- 
quired if either of the Jurors was a member of the Consti- 
tutional AjJsociatioD. The answer was.in the negative. 

Mr. TiNDALL opened the pleadings. 

Mr. GoRNEY appeared to conduct the prosecution, and 
Mr. Cooper was for the Defendant. 

Mr. GURNEY. — May it please your lordship ; Gentlemen 
of the Jury ; my friend, Mr. Tindall, has told you the na- 
ture of this action, and it is now my duty to lay this case 
before you. The Indictment has been found by a Grand 
Jury, upon the prosecution of the Constitutional Association ; 
and it charges the Defeodant, Mary-Anne Carlile, with 
publishing a libel upon the Government and the Constitution 
of this country; and, Gentlemen, after a not very limited ex- 
perience in these cases, I will say, that a more criminal and 
atrocious libel never met my observation, it purports to be 
written by Richard Carlile; it is dated from Dorchester 
Gaol, and it has been published by the Defendant, the sister 



of that man wlio is now suffering imprisonment for his own 
criminal conduct. It is entitled, " A New Year's Address 
to the Reformers of Great Britain ;" and, among other ob- 
jeetiionable passages not charged as libellous, it contains the 
following ; " As far as the barrack system will admit" 

Mr. Justice Best. — I do not- think that you are entitled to 
read that passage, Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Cooper. — I think not, my lord ; I was just rising to 
interrupt Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Gurney. — I have no objection, my Lord, to abstain 
from reading the passage to which I was about to call your 
attention. I shajl read the passage which is charged as li- 
bellous, and if the Learned Counsel for the Defendant can 
find throughout a single passage to qualify its malignity,- do 
you. Gentlemen, give the Defendant the benefit of it. The 
passage is this: — *^ To talk about the British Constitution, is, 
in my opinion, a sure proof of dishonesty ; Britain has no 
Constitution. If we speak of the Spanish Constitution, we 
have something tangible ; there is a substance and meaning 
as well as sound. In Britain there is nothing constituted but 
corruption in the system of Government; our very laws are 
corrupt and partial, both in themselves and in their admini- 
nistration; in fact, corruption as notorious as the sun at 
noon-day, is an avowed part of our system, and is deno- 
minated the necessary oil tqr the wheels of the Govern- 
ment; it is a most pernicious oil to the interests of the 
people." And in another passage the following words were 
contained : — " Reform will be obtained when the existing 
authorities have no longer the power to withhold it, and not 
before. We shall gain it as early without petitioning as with 
it, and I would again put forward my opinion, that some- 
thing more than a petitioning attitude is necessary. At this 
>moment I would not say a word about insurrection, but I 
would strongly recommend union, activity, and co-opera- 
tion. Be ready and steady to meet any concurrent circu^l- 
stances." Now, Gentlemen, these are the passages charged 
as libellous, and I defy even the ingenuity of my Learned 
Friend to show that they are not most odious libels* What ! 
are the people of this free and independent country to be told 
that they have no Constitution ? It is an assertion, the ma- 
lignity of which is only equalled by its falsehood. We have 
a free and glorious Constitution. It has descended to us 
from our brave and free ancestors, and I trust that we too 
shall have virtue and magnanimity enough to transmit it un- 
impaired to our posterity. We have laws, too, equal in their 
administration.< We have a Constitution where no lowness 



of birth— Hao meaoneos of origin — operate as an,obstftole to 
preferment ; in which the chief situations are open to com- 
petition, and for which the only quaiifications are integrity 
and information. Our laws ace here stigmatized as partial 
and corrupt. If they were not impartial, this man would 
never have dared to vilify them. The very accusation proves 
that the charge is false; for if it were true, this libeller 
must have suddenly suffered for this assertion. It is because 
that they are administered in a spirit of mercy unkniotvn 
to the laws of any other country — ^it is because they are ad* 
misistered in tenderness, that this man has had the po¥[er to 
promulgate his vile and odious falsehood. He thought it 
meet and right, and most becoming too, to tell the world 
that ih\s was not the precise time for itisurrection. He 
plainly indicates, that he has no objection lo it ; but he would 
say not a word about it at present, the time wad not'*come; 
but he tells his fellow reformers to be " ready and steady to 
meet any concurrent circumstances." Gentlemen,- it would 
^be an idle Bad impertinent waste of time to make any fur- 
ther observations upon the pernicious tendency of this libel. 
But whi)Lt is the defence which is to be s^t up by my Learned 
Friend ? Are. we to be told that the prosecution of this libel 
is an invasion of the Liberty of the Press? I will not yield 
to my Learned Friend, nor to any man in existence, in a just 
regard for the Freedom of the Press. But who, I would 
ask, is invading its liberty? He who brings to justice the 
offenders, or he who under the sacred form of liberty pro- 
mulgates such language as I have just read to you ? I do 
not think that on this subject you can entertain a doubt. I 
feol the most perfect conSdence in committing this case to- 
your good sense. If you believe that the Defendant is 
guilty of publishing this libel with the intention charged, you 
will pronounce your verdict of Guilty. If, on the other 
band, you think that the passages wbieb I hnve read to you 
contain nothing libellous, or that the Defendant is not the 
publisher, I shall sincerely rejoice in your conscientious ac*' 
quittal. 

James RignaU deposed, that he had purchased the 
pamphlet in question of the Defendant, at her shop in Fleet 
Street, on Friday evening, the 9th of March. There were 
several other copies lying about on the counter. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cooper. — Who are you? — I am 
an agent to the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 

But you are also employed by these constitutional people* 
as they call themselves ?— Only in this one instance. 
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Were you emplojed to purchase the pamphlet in ques- 
tion?—^! purchased that and others. 

You were employed by the Constitutional Society to 
purchase them ? — Yes, I was. 

Who sent you? — Mr. Murray. 

The attorney ?— Yes. 

And he directed you to purchase this pamphlet, eh? — He 
did not particularize any. 

Did he state his object in the purchase? — No. 

What wages are you to have? — I have no wages* 

Then you perform this agreeable duty gratuitously? — 
N09 I do not say that. 

Then how are you paid ? — I made a charge for my time. 

Perhaps you belong to the Society ? — No, indeed I do' 
not (with vehemence). 

Well, I do not wonder that you should be anxious to se- 
parate yourself from the Society (a laugh amongst the au- 
ditory). 

Mr. GURNEY.— I desire that no such remarks may be 
made. 

Mr. Cooper. — What have you bad for this particular 
job? — I have made a charge for several other little things I 
did (a laugh). 

Mr. GuRNEY (to the spectators). — I shall certainly move 
his Lordship to take notice of some particular persons that 
I see misconducting themselves. 

Cross-examination resumed. — What other jobs did you 
for the Association? — I did several jobs; that I will not 
deny. 

How much have you had for these little jobs? — I declare 
upon my oath, I cannot state particularly how much I had 
for these little jobs. I made a charge. I don't recollect 
exactly what my charge was. 

Come, come, the round sum ? — I can tell you pretty nearly 
the round sum, if that will satisfy you. I think it was above 
seven pounds and under seven guineas. I was sent on other 
business beside this. 

I wish to know what that other business was? — Is it ne- 
cessary to answer that questfon ? 

I think it necessary .^ — Then I will take the sense of the 
Court upon it. I have no objection to answer that or any 
other question, if my Lord thinks I ought. 

Mr. Justice Best, (smiling^) — It tends to nothing ; but it 
is as well to answer it. 
Then I purchased some other different things for the As- 



sociation, but it was not in consequence of any i^enemt of 
particular orders I received : I went to purchase those pub^ 
lications which I mjself thought libels ; I cannot state ex- 
actly now what they were. 

Then you did that, I suppose, without any hope of re- 
ward ? — I don't state without any hope of reward ; I ex- 
pected to be paid for my time. 

Oh then it was not altogether out of virtue and patriotic 
feeling? — ^Those were two of my motives, most certainly, 
but not the only ones, (general laughing.) 

Has this been the usual way of getting your living? — It 
has for a year and a half past ; I have had no other feasible 
occupation during that time. 

I suppose you received a considerable sum in the course 
of this honourable employment? — I have told you the sum 
total was about £1. 

Mr. Justice Best. — Do you think that material, Mr. 
Cooper?. 

Mr. Cooper. — I do think it material, to show the, sort of 
agents that this honourable society employs. — (To Witness;) 
— And what did you do before you suppressed vice and li- 
bels?— -I got my living honourably as an officer in his Ma^ 
jesty's customs. 

And are are you still an honourable officer, dec. ?-^No ; I 
have lost my situation. 

Retired upon a pension? — No. 

How old are you ? — Fifty-four. 

No pension, eh ? — None. 

Re-examined by Mr. Gurnet. — I have been in the em- 
ployment of the Society for the Suppression of Vice for a 
year and a half; I have been paid by them for my services. 
In this instance, and in several others, I have made some pur- 
chases for the Constitutional Association. 

Horatio Orion was then called. A general murmur ran 
through the Court, which was crowded to excess ; apd all 
persons most deferentially gave the witness way. 

Examined by Mr. Gurnet. — I was a witness before the 
Grand Jury. On the 10th of March I purchased another 
copy of the pamphlet in question from MaryAnne Carlile ; 
I had it from her own hand. ^ 

Cross-examined by Mr. CooPER.—*How came you to pur- 
chase this on the 10th of March ?— I was directed by Mr. 
Murray the Solicitor to purchase it. 

This is the gentleman ? (pointing to Mr. Murray in Court). 

Yes. 
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He 16 the Honorarf Secretary to the Assoeiatioo, and the 
disioterested attorney for thisi proaecutioa ? — Yes. I was seat 
hj bim for the express purpose of purchasing this pamphiet; 
I should not have gone if I had not been directed by him. 

What is your i^tuation in the society ? — My aituaUon to 
the Association is as Clerk. 

Clerk to Mr. Murray? — No; I am not in Mr. Murray's 
Office. 

In the Society's office, separate from the attorney's office? 
—Yes. 

In what situation were you before ? — J used to assist my 
brother in his correi^ipondeDce with country newspapers. 

Not for the town papers? — No, for himself; he takes the 
reports of the House of Lords' proceedings, and transmits 
them to the editors of the country papers^ I used to assist 
him in the copying, and be paid me for my trouble. 

What is your salary in your present honourable situation ? 
— It is not fixed. 

It depends upon ^y our exertions ? — Yes, 

Then you work at present by the piece? — No I do not; 
the Committee have not yet come to a determination about 
my salary ; I have not made any demand for salary ; 1 have 
not proposed any sum ; I mean to swear that; not any sum 
has been proposed to me ; 1 don't say that I would work for' 
the Society gratuitously; if I want five or ten pounds I 
know where to go for it ; not of the Association ; I can 
have it of my brother ; I expect to receive something of the 
Association. 

Jn your modesty, what may be the extent of your ex- 
pectations? 

Mr. GuRNBY submitted that this was not a proper mode 
of cro88<-examjmation. 

Mr. Cooper. — I think it is, and I shall persist in it until 
I am told by my Lord that it is irregular. 
: Mr. Justice Bbst. — I don't think any part of the cross- 
examination is ftf^roachiag to any thing like regularity. 

Mr. Cooper. — If your Lordship says I am not to be al- 
lowed the same latitude which is allowed to Counsel on 
other occasions, I shall not persevere. ' ~ 

Mr. Justice Best. I have no objection to youT taking 
your own course, but I think this course of examination 
ought to have been stopped, long ago. I think every fair and 
reasonable indulgence ought to be allowed to counsel in 
auefa a case, but if this' was a mere civil case I should have 
stopped you long ago. ' 

Mr. Cooper. Then I shall proceed in my own way, 
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with your Lordsbij^'s permissioii. (To Witaess.) Ig fiiis 
the first job you bare beeu employed ia ? — I don't reooUeet 
any other of this kind. 

Are you sure you have been employed upon no oth^r job 
of this kind ? I cannot bring to my recdllection whether I 
have been employed on any other. I may have been» but 
I am not aware of any. 

Do you know a maanamed King? — Yes, perfectly. 

Do you recollect doing a job in which be w^ concerned ? 
— ^I don't recollect doing a job of this kind against King, I 
might if I saw the paper before me with my mark upon it» 
There are so many of them that I cannot re(x>llect any in 
particular. 

Have you not made an affidavit in the job against King?. 
— Yes ; but that is since this. I cannot recollect whether I 
have done any other jobs. I have be^ in the employment 
of the Association about six months. I commenced on the 
8th of January. Since the 10th of March, I don't recollect 
how many jobs I have been engaged in ; they are so numer«i 
ous I can't recollect. The orders which Mr. Murray gave 
me were, to go and purchase the Reformers' Address at the 
Defendant's shop. I bad not any general directions to boy 
at this or that Aop — ^n6t from Mr. Murray. 1 bad fro» 
other persons, general directions to mak^ purchases of works $ 
one of those persons was Mr. Sharpe. 

He is the Honorary Assistant Secretary ?—:- Yes. 

(All the preceding questions excited considerable seosar 
tions amongst the audience, and produced a chorus of 
humourous tittering.) 

Mr. Justice Best. — ^The effect of these questions, Mr» 
Cooper, you must feeL You cannot wish, I am sure, to ex- 
cite the sort of response which comes from below die bar%. 
You must see that it is done on purpose. You cannot wish, 
I am sure, to produce that effect. 

Mr. Cooper. — My Lord, I am the last man in the world 
to do any thing inconsistent with the gravity and decorum 
of a Court of Justiee. I disclaim any such intention ; and 
I must disdain the insinuation of Mr. Gumey, that 1 have 
taken up this cause for the purpose of adding to the public 
odium in which the Honourable Association is held. 

Mr. GuRNBY said his Learned Friend, Mr. Cooper, was 
mistaken ; he had never insinuated any thing of the kind. 

Mr. Justice Best. — ^^I am sure no Gentlemen at the ~ 
would wish to produce the ctfect which all the questions poi 
by you have had below the bar. 
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iAt. Cooper said he could not controul the feelings ofthe 
auditorj. He was on)j anxious to do his duty to the best of 
his humble ability, and nothing should deter him ftom dis-* 
charging that duty freely and undauntedly. 

Cross-examination resumed. — What is the ofSce of the 
Honorary Assistant Secretary ? — It is^ to do every thing at 
the Office. 

To superintend the business of the Office? — I consider 
him as the acting manager. 

Then the Honorary Secretary has^ a sinecure? — What 
does the word honorary mean but a sinecure ? 

Mr. CoOFER.-^^* May it please your Lordship ; Gentle- 
men of the Jury ; I am exceedingly sorry that some more 
able Counsel has not to address you on this most important 
and momentous occasion. I should have been unequal to 
the task, under any circumstances." 

Mr. Gurnet. — ^** Stop a minute." (The Learned Counsel 
for the Prosecution h^re intimated, that he had something 
to add to bis case ; but, after a pause, he intimated to Mr. 
Cooper, that hfe might proceed.) 

Mr. Cooper.— /jrentlemen, under any circumstances, this 
would be a task, for which, I fear, I am very ill qualified ; 
but under those, in which I stand to address you on this 
question, I feel my incapacity doubled and trebled. I ap- 
pear before you without notice, and almost wholly without 
preparation. I was, indeed, applied to by the Defendant, 
some months ago, and negociated with (if I may use the 
phrase) to undertkke her defence. But, after this, many 
days and even weeks passed, during which I heard nothing 
of the case; and I began to suppose that the Defendant had 
determined to employ some other Counsel, or trust herself 
to'her own address to the Jury against this charge. At the 
end of a month, however, I was again applied to ; and, 
again, wieeks having elapsed, without my hearing any more 
of this prosecution, I dismissed it entirely, not only from my 
mind, but from my memory : nor was it, till last night, that 
I was once more informed that I was to be employed as the 
Defendant's Counsel ; and my brief at last put into my 
hands. I was then unfortunately engaged in other impor- 
tant business : and the time, I have taken to collect my own 
thoughts upon this question, and huddle together a few ex- 
tracts from writers of authority, I have been obliged to bor- 
row from sleep; and have, therefore, in a great measure 
counteracted myself; for I have lost in strength, what I 
have gained in information, and appear before you ill able, 
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indeed, to do justice to this cause. But, whilst I make this 
statement to excuse 1117 own. deficiency, I am bound to 
acquit the Defendant of any reproachable negligence of her 
own interests. I understand, that the cause of her late ap- 
plication to me, is, that having had, as a mere matter of 
grace, three weeks notice of trial from another society, by 
which she has been prosecuted, she mistook it for her right; 
and expected the same notice from her present prosecutors. 
As she had not received any such notice, (and indeed she 
was not in law entitled to it) she supposed, that either she 
was not to be brought to trial at these sittings, or that the 
charge was abandoned: aa I wish it had been^ and as it 
ought to have been ; for I am convinced, that this prosecu- 
tion cannot be sustained by either law or reason ; and that 
it must be from the weakness of the counsel alone, 'that yoil. 
Gentlemen,' can be betrayed to pronounce a verdict of 
Guilty against the Defendant. 

Gentlemen, it is my duty to clear this case of every pos- 
sible prejudice, tbat may hang about it in your minds, b^ 
fore I enter into the merits of my defence. I do not know, 
how you are afTected, but I well know, that with many 
persons I should have a host of prejudices to contend against 
in the very name alone of Carliie. 'Many either believe, or 
affect to believe, that the very sound is an omen and an 
execration, and ihat either he cannot be sincere and honest 
in the opinions which he professes, or, if he be, that those 
opinions are incompatible with the existence or practice of 
any moral and isocial virtue. But, whatever his opinions 
may be, and whatever your sentiments upon them, I have 
at least a right to ask of you not to allow any prejudice 
against the relation, against the brother, to warp your judg- 
ment on the trial of the Defendant: for, what can possibly 
be more remote from justice than, instead of judging a per- 
son fairly for his own conduct, to condemn him by our 
opinion of th^ sentiments and character of another? I hope 
and trust, that you have entertained no such prejudices : but 
if you have, I feel assured^ that you brought them no far- 
ther than the threshold of the court: — at that door they fell 
f^om you, like the burthen from the pilgrim (in the beautiful 
allegory) on his reaching the cross; and you stand there 
witb. your minds unbiassed, free, and pure, to decide 
between the Crown and the Defendant in this cause. But 
it is not only my duty, Gentlemen, to clear the Defendaq^ 
but to extricate the. Counsel from every unfavourable suspi- 
cion, lest it should, possibly, by any confusion of the client 
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with the adrocate, operate to the digadvantage of the De- 
fendant; 

Whatever, therefore, may be thought of the pamphlet 
whieh is before jrou, as a libel, or of the writer or publisher, 
I most sotemnlj* affirm^ that there is no olie who more 
warmly admires the English Constitution, as it stands in 
theory, and oaght to exist in practice than myself, nor is 
there any one who would more willingly shed his blood if 
it were necessary, or even lose his life in its support. It is 
needless then to say, that a more irreconcileaiUe enemy 
would not be fouini than myself to the the ma& (if any such 
ther^ be) who could attempt to oTerturn our mii^led and 
limited formsr of govemment : and substitute a yrihi demo- 
cracy in their place. I think, indeed, that a democratib 
form of govemmeit, howeyer specious in argument, is by 
no means so capable of raising a state to that endiience of 
civilization and prosperity^ which this country has reached'; 
a cond^on, for which it is indebted to better times, while 
4ie practice ooncurMd with the theory of our government; 
.but which, unless the practice is brought back to the theory, 
I ventum to prisdiet, has not much longer to continue. I, 
Gentlemen, appear here only in the discharge of my duty; 
and to redeem that pledge to defend the accused, which 
«fvery man, upon assumii^ this gown, gives to the public of 
l&BiglaDd. I would, however, have it distinctly understood, 
that it is only to guard against prejudice to the Defendant, 
mxri not horn any apprehensions for myself, that I trouble - 
you with this^ explanation. For myself, I am extremely 
careless, what may be thought of me for having come for- 
vrard to> defend this tmfortunate woman* I do isot expect 
-to escape obloquy in the present overheatied dis^ositioa of 
the country^ How can J expect it? When even the present 
Lord Erskine, vrfaoae taliemts and independence should have 
rendered his character sacred, as seon as it was known that 
he was to be counsel for Paiase was overwhelmed with 
abuse^ and threatened with the loss of bis situation, as ^ 
Attorney Gedere^ to the Prince, if he did not decline the 
itefence. But he knew his duty and discharged it. And 
'f(>r which wfll he be most honoured by posterity? By 
which most ennobled ? for having in spite of thr^ts, and all 
the seduetioflis of self interest, persevered in his duty ? or for 
having been exalted to the parage of England and adorned 
with Se national order of Seotch knighthood? But, if even 
my humble situation, should not exempt me from the attcicks 
of the malicious and ftirious, I can tell them that their 
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maligmtj will be disappointed* Instead of regret and mor- 
tification it will be a source of pride and happiness to me. 
Small a& my chance may be of credit for the assertion, I 
declare, that 1 propose to myself no reward so high for mj 
exertions, as the consciousness of having, in spite of all 
hopes on one side, or fears on the other, houestly discharged 
my duty. 

If ever in my course in the profession, I should find my* 
self wounded eith^ in fortune or reputation, instead of re- 
gretting and deploring it, I will rejoice and exult at it, juod^ 
ait those hours, when in the full confidence of his compar 
iiion^, it is neither indecent nor uji^safe in a man to speak of 
bis* own actions, I will boast of it, I will shew it, as an 
hopourabie scax. 

Gentleipen, with these preliminary observatiea^y I wiH 
proo^d to introduce my case to you. My lea^oed ffieiKt» 
Mr. Gumey, has opened this prosecution with all th9.t pomp 
of eloquence, and solemnity of declamation, wbtcb be po«i- 
sesse^ in so ample a maimer, and which make him lsoi.a<e«- 
complished au advoeal^. But wha;t has he di^ie^? AU, 
indeed, that he or any one else could have dope; jut, 
nothing more than repeat those argumeats, which are trite, 
and worn like a turnpike, and have been topics Cor eouqael 
after coun^sel, through a thousand pf these pvoseoatiions ; 
while be has left all the great subjects of coiW(ideratioa thait 
present themselves to the mind on these question^ wholly 
untouched. He has declared, indeed,, but, without shewing 
you why, that the words, charged in the indictment are aa 
atrocious libel ; in which, as it appears, to mit, be ha3 beea 
rather, premature, for a libel they are not, aiid cannot be^ 
unless your verdict should so declare them. I assert. Gen* 
tiemen, and I am sure his Lordship will nod assent to me^ 
TV^bile I assert it, that you are the only judges of the law of 
libel in this case ; and this paper, for which the Defeadaot 
stands before you, is either a libel or not a libel, as yoa 
may in your consciences think it, and on yoiir oaths pro^ 
nounce it. 

The statute, indeed, which declares this the law, has 
given, or rather left with his Lprdship, the right oi statijig 
his opinion on that question to you ; byt I am sui^ he will 
not think that I exceed my duty, as aa advocatei wh^ I 
say, that though it is your duty to receive his opinion with 
respect, and to give it the most attentive consideraticm, yet 
^t still leaves you free to your own, judgments, and if after 
weighing his opinion, yoa .find yours iinal teredo you ba^e 
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not only a ti^ht, but it is your duty to rc^ct bis opinion 
and to act on yoar own. 

Gentlemen, I submit that it is within yoar province to 
take into consideration the nature and operation of those 
writings which are called in prosecutions of this kind libels. 
Yoo are sitting there to try this charge as an ofifence by the 
common law of the land. The Defendant is accused of 
having committed an act in the pature of a nuisance ; and 
you are to judge whether that act could operate as a nui- 
sance or not. You are not bound, because pamphlets have 
been prosecuted as libels time out of mind, or even becauiie 
they have been declared libels by the verdicts of preceding 
juries to tread in no other path than their steps ; and to find 
similar, or even the same matter, libels, if you should not think 
them criminal or dangerous. If you should be convinced 
by argument, not only that the pamphlet before you is not 
a libel, but that almost all those political writings, which it 
has been the habit of certain people, takings up the cry (rom 
thdr leaders, to call libels, are not merely not dangerous 
but beneficial to political society, is it possible to conceive, 
that you can be induced to pronounce a verdict of guilty 
against the Defendant ! How can you come to such a con* 
clusicm ; as that -there should be punishment where there has 
been no mischief and where there could have been none,, and 
if there not only has been no mischief, but could have been 
none, — nay, if even there must have been benefit, bow can you 
lay your hands on your hearts, and say there has been crime? 
Suppose a man was indicted for a nuisance in doing that for 
which a number of persons had in succession been indicted 
and convicted, would that oblige a jury to find a verdict 
against a person at this day indicted for the same act, if he 
should prove to them by evidence, which their minds could 
not resist, that what had been complained of as hurtful to 
public health and morals was noxious to neither but salu- 
tary to both ? Would you, in such a case, though a thou- 
sand preceding Juries bad, in their ignorance, pronounced 
verdicts of guilty, follow their example, against your full 
knowledge and internal conscience? To illustrate by a fami- 
liar instance, when bops were first introduced into this 
country they were very generally believed to be pernicious. 
Several persons were I believe prosecuted and convicted for 
using them; yet now they are known not only to be not 
pernicious, but nutritious ; they form a principal ingredient 
in the daiiy beverage of our tables, and are even employed 
largely in medicine. Let us now imagine a man prosecuted 
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for the Qse of hops or aaj other drugs upon the ground 
that they injured health, and that upon his trial he should fill 
the hox with men of science as witnesses, and shew you to 
moral demonstration, that so far from being injurious, they 
were highly salutary, would you, because other Juries had 
convicted in a state of ignorance, imitate their blindness, 
and convict the Defendant ? Certainly not. Then to apply 
this to writings, prosecuted as libels, though there may have 
been hundreds, and- thousands, nay tens of thousands of 
i^onvictions upon them, yet, if you should be convidiced, that 
what are usually called libels (and this among them) can* 
not be injurious, but so far from it, that they are innocent 
and even salutary to the state, in which they are published, 
would yoii band over the publisher to punishment by a 
•verdict of guilty ? But I am anticipating, I fear, my defence, 
and introducing too early observations, which will better be 
urged in a subsequent part of my address to you. I will, 
therefore, pass at once to the paper charged as a libel in the 
indictment, and examine, under what circumstances it has 
come before you. And in the first place, as to the publica- 
tion, without which (whatever the nature of the writing 
may be, there can be no crime) who are morally the pub- 
lishers of this pamphlet? Have you any evidence, whatever, 
that any one of these pamphlets was in circulation, or ever 
would have been circulated, but for the impertinent, obtru- 
sive, sordid, and base part of the ministers of the Constitu- 
tional Association ? How otherwise is this pamphlet here ? 
Let us turn back to the evidence of the first witness. He 
was the worthy servant of the Association in this and a few 
other recent instances, but for the most part, within a year 
and a half, the servant of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice : a Society very different, indeed, from that with which 
we have had to deal to day ; — not that 1 have any affection 
even for that association : I would neither praise nor even 
be suspected of approving it, but I will not be so unjust and 
scandalous as to compare it with the Constitutional Associ- 
ation. Before this witness was employed by that society, 
he was a Custom-house officer. Are you, I asked him, now 
a Custom-house officer? No. How comes that? I lost my 
place. How are old you? Fifty-four. Have you any 
pension? No. Now, Gentlemen, I beg to observe, that it is 
not the habit of the Custom-house to turn away officers, 
who have grown grey in their service, without a pension ; 
unless they have richly deserved to be so discarded and 
abandoned. Such, Gentlemen, are the instruments employ- 
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ed as spief bj the acting members of Uiis Association ! This 
fellow is sent out with instractions from the honorary secre- 
tary, Mr. Murray, who is the attorney for the prosecution, 
to purchase, not this pamphlet alone, but any political pam« 
phlet, which in his judgment might foe libellous. Good 
God ! to what a condition are we reduced, when, under the 
auspices of this blessed Association, discarded tide-waiters, 
and broken guagers, are made judges of what is libellous, 
and, leagued with an attorney, are to determine what may, 
and what may not, without the terror of a prosecution^ 
issue from a free press. Such was the course pursued : and 
can you c^onscientiously say, that, but for this hiring of a 
spy to make a purchase of this pamphlet for the so^ pur^ 
pose of founding this prosecution upon that very instance of 
sale, that the public would ever hare heard of it? Gentles* 
men, it is a great happiness, and much security arises from 
it, that every person who stands forward as a prosecutor, 
exposes his own conduct, as it is connected with the prose- 
cution, to scrutiny aad animadyersioo. I have a right to 
assume that freedom which is the privilege of the bar. I 
remember that in the case of the.King and the Dean of SL 
Asapb, in which the present Marshal of the King's Bendi 
Prison, without any apparent connection with the subject of 
the Prosecution, was. the Prosecutor, the Counsel for the 
Defendant exercised this right, and the Marshal was succes- 
sively the object of his ridicule and indignation. 

Mr. Justice BbsT. — Mr. Cooper do you think it acting 
fairly to make this sort of attack on a gentleman who is not 
present? Is this the practice of the bar? 

Mr. CoopcR. — My Lord, 1 make no attack on the Mar- 
shal. J only state that 

Mr. Justice Best. — These observations b^ng made on 
one who is not anywise connected with this case who is not 
present to answer for himself, and who would not be permit- 
ted if be was, what are we to suppose? Can any gentieman 
at the bar consider this as fair ? 

Mr. Cooper. — My Lor(}, I have no design to attack the 
Marshal either in his absen.ee or preseace. I mentioned 
him but incidentally. What earthly purpose could it an- 
swer to this case to attack him? He was the .prosecutmr in 
that case, and I rather incautiously, perhaps, mentioned 
who the prosecutor was, by name ; when I ought only to 
have said the proseputor. If I have done him any injuft* 
tioe, I beg his pardon as publicly for it, and thus, I give a 
remiedy as wide as the wound. I say then. Gentlemen, that 
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the prosecutor in that case, was alternately the object of tbe 
keenest indignation, and the most jeering ridicule, and I 
have a right to be equally as free, as tbe counsel in that case, 
with the prosecutors in this : but Ishall by no means follow 
the example. On the contrary, I think, we are deeply in- 
debted to the Constitutional Association. Consider how we 
were circumstanced when they first arose amongst us. There 
was the state, with a standing army of only a hundred 
thousand men, and nothing besides, except the whole civil 
force of the realm, a revenue of no more than seventy mil- 
lions ; and the feeble assistance of the established law offi- 
cers pf the crown to prosecute public offenders, when this 
Constitutional Association in the pure spirit of chivalry, 
steps forward to help the weakness of Government, and 
succour its distress. Now, whatever men may talk of jus- 
lice, who can sav that disinterestedness has altogether aban- 
doned the earth f Who can say that generosity has forsaken 
ns and flown to heaven ? Let it be ^considered too, that but 
for their active vigilance Carlile's shop would not have been 
known. No producticms from it had ever been the subject 
of prosecution, and but for the keen scent of the Association; 
the vank a^d huge sedition contained in the New Year's 
Address might have lain in its covert undetected and undi»- 
turbed. But to drop this irony and be serious, the law 
officers of the crown are fully adequate to their duties, and 
darlile's shop was as well known to the Attorney Generail 
as St. Paul's to you. For years he has not had his eyes off 
it. I will engage that every publication, that has issued 
from it; and this very pamphlet among the rest, has passed 
through his hands, and under his review. Yet the law offi- 
cers o{ the crown do not appear here to prosecute it as a 
libel against the state : and I entreat you to mark this ; for 
I have a right to urge it, as a strong negative proof, that 
they do not so consider it; and how can that require your 
eondemnatioQ which they (with a judgment surely very much, 
superior to that of the Committee of the Constitutional Asso- 
oiation) have not thought worthy of prosecution or notice? 
Yes, you are actually called upon by this Association to de- 
liver over to punishment the publisher of this paper, whilst 
the law officers of the crown (who neglect their duty, if 
they do not prosecute offences against the state) have 
thought it of a nature not at all requiring their interference. 
What can be so preposterous? So monstrous? And in taking 
leave of this view of the case, let me once more ask you 
who have been acttally the publishers of this paper ? Have 
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you a single iota of evidence, which ought to satify your 
minds, that, but for the insidious conduct of the Association, 
and its spies, this pamphlet would ever have been before 
you or the public ? Is there a shadow of proof that one 
copy was ever sold, except those bought by the creatures, 
employed by the honorary secretary (who is also the feed 
attorney in this prosecution) for the sole object of entangling 
the Defendant in this indictment? None, whatever. None. 
They conspired you see to procure and seduce (the word is 
neither too broad nor too long for their conduct) the publi- 
cation for the very purpose of this prosecution. How then 
having thus suborned the offence of which they complain, 
can they dare to stand forward as prosecutors, when they 
themselves are the criminals, and ought to be the Defen* 
-dants. 

Mr. Justice Best* — You mean, Mr. Cooper, to offer 
«ome evidence of that, I suppose. 

Mr. Cqoper. — None, my lord, but the evidence already 
before the Court and the Jury, and the strong and necessary 
iiiference from the facts proved by the witnesses for the pro- 
)9ecution themselves. 

Mr. GuRNBY. — There were many others lying on the 
'Counter. 

Mf. Cooper. — What of that, does it follow that they 
must therefore have been sold ? In the absence of all other 
proof of any publication, I have a right, I am forced to 
consider the'Association as the only publishers. 

Mr. Justice Best. — In the evidence there is nothing 
like it. 

Mr. Cooper. — What, Gentlemen, is it a necessary con- 
clusion, that because the pamphlets were lying in the shop 
they must have been sold to other persons ? The Defendant 
but for their intrusion, for the sole design of prosecution, 
jnight have sold no others. She might have changed her in- 
tention to sell. The pamphlets niight have lain like bad 
verses untouched on the shop counter, till they were turned 
over for waste paper, and not a soul have ever known of 
their contents. The Association, therefore, by their insidious 
and plotted purchase for the sole object of prosecution, 
have provoked the act of publication, and they, who pro- 
voke crimes are the criminals, and ought to be the culprits; 
and those, who would punish the crimes that they have pro- 
voked, are devils, and not men; ^' the tempters ere the 

accusers." When I contemplate sucb conduct but I will 

not waste another word, or another moment of your time 
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vpon this miserable AsdocintfioD. If I bad consulted my 
better judgment, I should have passed them in silence : thus 
much my indignation has wrung from my contempt. 

I 3hall now. Gentlemen, proceed to the examination of 
the libel, or rather that which is charged as a libel itself; 
and I shall begin with the last part se charged in the indict- 
ment, instead (as my learned friend has done) with the first ; 
and let me beg your regard to one remarkable fact, that at 
the very point of the paper, at which the motives, and de- 
sign of the writer present themselves to the reader ; at that 
very point this indictment stops. It has not, as you will 
presently see, the candour to proceed a single syllable far- 
ther. I will now read the passage, ** Reform," it says, 
" will be obtained when the existing authorities have no 
longer the power to withhold it, and not before, we shall 
gain it as early without petitioning as with it ; and I would 
again put forward my opinion that something more than a 
petitioning attitude is necessary." This it has been urged to 
you, with great emphasis, is an excitement to insurrection ; 
and you are called upon to draw that inference, though the 
author immediately afterwards diavows, expressly disavows 
any such intention. But even, if the words stood alone, I 
deny that you are compelled to such a construction. Gen- 
tlemen, will any one venture to say, that I, standing in this 
place, and in the very exercise of my profession, mean any 
thing, but what is strictly legal, when I say myself, that 
supposing reform in Parliament to be necessary, .something 
more than mere petitioning is requisite to obtain it? But in 
saying this, do I mean any thing violent or illegal ? Heaven 
forbid ; No : but I would have societies formed, and meet- 
ings held for the purpose of discussing that momentous sub- 
ject. If reform be necessary, and the desire of a great 
majority of the country, I would have that desire shown 
unambiguously to the Legislature, by resolutions and decla- 
rations at such meetings. Who will deny such societies and 
meetings to be legal ? Yet, such meetings would be more 
than mere petitioning, much more : and the author mean^ 
nothing beyond this; for I say, that in the absence of all 
other criteria, the only means of judging of a writer's inten- 
tions are his words. Look then at the words, which imme- 
diately follow the assertion, that " something more than a 
petitioning attitude is necessary." If those words had been ' 
included in the indictment this prosecution must have been 
at an end upon merely reading the charge and those words, 
therefore ,the Association avoided, as cautiously as they would 
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the poison of a viper. They Mt^ftat though the indrcted words 
standing alone might perhaps admit of a doubt for a moment, 
yet the context completely explained them, and gave an air 
of perfect innocence to the whole passage. Bat you shall 
judge for yourselves : I will read the passage-*^' Something 
more than a petitioning attitude is necessary. At this mo* 
ment I would not say a word about insurrection; but I 
would strongly recommend union, activity, and co-opera- 
tion. Be ready and steady to meet any concurrent circum- 
stance." Now what kind of union, activity, and co-opera- 
tion does he mean ? Is it military association, marches and 
attack ? No. Hear the writer's own words again : — *^ The 
Union Rooms at Manchester and Stockport are admirable 
models of cooperation, and are more calculated than any 
thing else to strengthen the body of reformers." For what' 
do the reformers assemble in these irooms ? How do they 
cooperate there ? Is it to consult how they shall arm and 
organize themselves, and seize with a violent hand the reform 
which they despair of gaining by petition ? Nothing like 
it. The writer himself still tells you his meaning. *^ Here," 
(that is at the Manchester and Stockport rooms) ** children 
are educated, and adults instruct each other. Here there is 
a continual and frequent communication between all the re- 
formers in those toWns." This, then, and no- other, is the 
cooperation which the author intended, and pro{>oses. If 
any man, taking the paper in his hand and reading the whole 
paragraph, can say that an^ thing more is meant, to his 
reason I should cease to appeal. I should sit down in silent 
despair of making any imprei^ion on such an understanding ; 
but you. Gentlemen, I ask you, adding the words which I have 
read to the broken passage, which is insidiously separated and 
included in the indictment, can there be a doubt remaining in 
liny rational and unprejudiced mind, that the union and coope^ 
ration called for by this Address from those who desire reform 
in Parliament, is nothing more than the establishment at 
other places, of rooms, on the model of those at Stockport, 
and Manchester; where children and adults are instructed, 
and information disseminated on the subject of Parliamen*- 
tary Reform. And if this is all that is meant, there is tin 
end of this part of the indictment ; for it cannot be libellous 
to recommend in a writing the people to do that, which it is 
perfectly legal to do. 

With regard to reform itself, I cannot know, whether any 
of you are advocates for it or opposed to it, nor is it requi- 
site that I should : I do not ask yc^u to think or say with me, 
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and others, that reform in Parliament is necessary, aad that 
nothing but reform can save the country from ruin : all that 
I ask of yoir Is to allaw me aod others credit for the consci- 
entiousness of our opinions, and charitably admit, if yours 
are opposite, that though we may be mistaken in our judg- 
ments, we must not of necessity be criminal in our inten- 
tions. 1 leave you and every man to the free exercise of 
your thoughts and the free enjoyment of the conclusions to' 
which they lead you. Let this liberality be reciprocal, and 
concede the same freedom to others which you demand for 
yourselves. I have always thought that a difference in reli- 
gious and political matters need not and ought not to create 
hostility of feeling, and .sever those^ who would otherwise be 
friends. I myself enjoy the friendship of several, who en- 
tertain very different opinions from mine upon those subjects; 
and yet that difference has not, and never sh^U, on my part, 
at least, disturb our friendship. In all questions in which 
you cannot have mathematical demonstration, there may be 
fair, honest, conscientious difference of opinion ; and you 
cannot have geometrical proof in questions of religion, poli- 
tics, and morals. The very nature of the subjects altogether 
excludes it. To expect it, as Bishop Sanderson says, would 
be as absurd as to expect to see with the ear and to hear 
with the eye. So various are our opinions upon these sub- 
jects, that vTe not only differ from one another upon them, 
but at different times we find we differ from ourselves; and, 
as another learned churchman, in more recent times, has 
said, What could be more unjust than to quarrel with other 
men for diffiering in opinion from him when no two men ever 
differed more from one another than he at different times 
differed on the very same subject from himself. Under this 
state of uncertainty in human judgm^t, I call upon yon, 
and I am sure I shall not call in vain, to be slow to condemn 
the opinions of others, because they are di&rent from 
your own ; and therefore, if any of you should think reform 
in Parliament needless or even dangerous, I still call upon 
you (though the writer of this paper should be a reformer, 
and even though he is called in reproach a radical reformer) 
not to condemn the Defendant in this case through prejudice 
against the author's opinions ; but solely to enquire (be those 
opinions ever so just or ever so absurd) whether he is sin- 
cere in entertaining them ; for, if he be (as I shall show you 
presently from the highest authority) the law does not con- 
sider him criminal. Try him by this test, and this alone ; 
and then, whatever may be your verdict, you will be free 
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from reproach, and secure to yoursdves quiet by day, and 
sound slumbers by night; for you will have discharged your 
duty to yourselves, to the Defendant, and to the country. 

With regard. Gentlemen, to the other part of the alleged 
libel, I must bespeak your patience ; for I am afraid that I 
shall be drawn by my comments upon it into considerable 
length. (I am afraid, Gentlemen, I weary you, and I am 
sorry for it. If I had had leisure, I would have condensed 
my observations; but, under. the circumstances I have dis- 
closed to you, I hope you will forgive me for occupying 
more of your attention than I would otherwise have done. 
I really have not had time to be short.) To return to t^e 
passage in the paper, which is fin^ charged as a libel : it de- 
nies the existence of any Constitution in Great Britain. Now 
whether there be any thing malicious, and criminal in this, 
depends entirely upon the meaning which the author attaches 
to the word Constitution. I confess it is a word that gives 
me a very indistinct and uncertain idea ; and I believe that 
if any of you were now suddenly to ask yourselves what 
you understood by it, you would find you were not very 
ready to give yourselves an answer : and if you could even 
satisfactorily answer yourselves, you would find if you were 
to go further and question your neighbour, that he would 
give you a very different definition from your own. In it- 
self it means nothing more than simply a standing or placing 
together ; and it really seems to me rather hard and ven- 
turous to indict a man for denying the exisicDce of some- 
thing (whatever it may be) expressed by the most indefinite 
term in our whole language. But, if we were agreed upon 
the ideas which should be attached to the word, let us ex- 
amine whether, allowing for a certain freedom of expression 
and the earnest eagerness with which a man who is sincere in 
his doctrines enforces them in his^ composition,, a writer may 
not,without being exposed to a charge of criminal intention, 
assert that there is no Constitution in this country. And let us 
take with us to this examination, that a man is not to be too 
strictly tied to words, when under the impulse of warm and 
keen feelings, and when the thoughts flow, as it were, at once 
• from the heart into the pen, he sits down to excite his coun- 
trymen to their good, or warn them of their danger. You 
must not think to bind him down with the shackles of verbal 
criticism, wheH he is too intent upon his theme exactly to 
measure bis expressions. Now, that the writer of this paper 
is sincere in his opinions^ whatever the quality of those opi- 
nions is, it is difficult not to believe. He published his 
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opinions tfaongh he exposed himself to punishment for tfaenf^ 
and he perseveres in them while he is suffering a heavy 
punishment. You can have no more convincing proof of 
sincerity than this. But, what if a political wri^ter has, in 
the warmth of composition, asserted that in England we 
have no Constitution, who can misunderstand him? We 
cannot suppose he meant that there was a dissolution of all 
law and government; because we know and feel the con- 
trary. Few would have occasion to ask him, what he 
meant. If, however, he were asked, he would explain by 
telling you, that the Constitution in theory is very much 
corrupted from the practice ; and I and you, and every per- 
son must admit, that the practice has strayed wide from the 
theory : and, forced to admit this, I assert with a writer, 
who (whatever was thought of him once, and whilst those 
who were the objects of his reproach still lived) is now the 
pride a^d boast of the country, both for the supreme ele- 
gance and the principles of his political writings, that 
" wherever the practice deviates from the theory so far the 
practice is vicious and corrupt" Now, saying no more 
than this, and when it would have been the merest stupidity 
to understand him literally, how can the writer be convicted 
of a design to bring the Government into hatred and con- 
tempt, because he has expressed his meaning by saying figu- 
ratively " there is no Constitution." But he has previously 
said, that to talk about the British Constitution is, in his 
opinion, dishonesty. I know he has. J did not mean to 
pass it. I will not, Gentlemoi, shrink from any part of the 
passage; for I feel that it cannot bear with any heavy 
pressure against me. '' To talk of the British Constitution 
is, in my opinion, a sure proof of dishonesty." Here it will 
be seen that the only exception that can be taken to this 
sentence is the mere mode of expression. If a man were to 
talk to me of the Constitution of England, and, by omitting 
all notice of its aberrations in practice from its theory, by 
which he would leave it free to me to suspect, that he would 
insinuate that the theory and the practice were the same, I 
should certainly say, that he was exhibiting want of can- 
dour. I might, perhaps, think dishonesty, rather too strong 
a term for such conduct ; but I should not scruple to say, 
that he was disingenuous, and he would be guilty of a spe- 
cies of dishonesty ; for all disingenuousness is to a degree 
dishonest : and, since the meaning is the same, why should 
we quarrel at a mere difference of expression? The autbpr 
proceeds to say, ^' if we speak of the Spanish Constitution, 
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we have something tangible ; there i8.a sabetanoe and mean* 
ing a» well as sound." So that it is clear be was saying, that 
we had no Constitution in comparison with that just pro* 
mulged bj the Spanish nation. The Spaniards we know 
have recently gained by their own glorious efforts, that political 
liberty to which they had been so long strangers ; and their 
Legiriature had just published a code of fundamental laws, 
few in number, but most comprehensive in securing freedom 
to the people, for whom they are framed. They are (com- 
parati^y with the laws of countries, in which the frame of 
government is old, and complicated) not numerous, but the 
mind may collect them almost at a glance, and possess itself 
of them with a single effort of the understanding. In this 
view of the subject, without doubt, the Constitution of 
Spain is tangible ; and in this sense he is justified in asserting 
that our own Constitution is not tangible ; for is it not noto- 
rious that our laws are spread through so many Acts of 
Bariiament of doubtful and difficult construction, and so 
many books of Reports, containing the common law of the 
land (and in whioh there are no few conflicting decisions) 
ttKtt tbe whole life of a man does not suffice to achieve a 
knowledge of them. So multifarious and infinite and per- 
plexed is our code that even amongst those whose profession 
is tbe law it is not possible" to meet with an accomplished 
lawyer. 

The Defendant here fainted, and was taken out of Court. 
After the interruption which this circumstance occanoned 
had subsided, Mr. CooPBR proceeded — 

Gentlemen, I lament in common with many others that 
this evil has attended an extended degree of civilization and 
trade — that our laws have become too numerous and compli- 
cated for tbe capacity of the mind. That they are so, is not my 
opinion alone, but that of the Legislature itself. I believe that 
a committee of the Houses of Parliament has been sitting and 
still sits for the object of reducing our laws to some limit in 
their number and some order as to their design ; without 
which our Constitution, to use the words of tbe writer, can 
not be tangible: a tangible shape, at present it does not possess, 
for that cannot be tangiUe which spreads itself over a bound- 
less extent, that eludes, and defies the grasp of tbe human 
intellect. 

Having disposed of thus much of this paragraph, I come 
to tbe words, on which my learned friend, Mr. Gumey, laid 
such extreme stress in his address to you. " Oar very laws 
are corrypt and partial both in themselves and in their ad- 
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ninifitrftlioD. In fact cdrropiioii as notorious as the sufi at 
noon day is a& avowed part of the system^ and is/denbmkiato 
ed the necessary oil for the wheels of GoTernnieiit It isa most 
pernicious oil to the interests of the people." This va strong 
. laogaage I admit, aad would perhaps be cenmrable as im- 
prudent, at least, if the very expressions tbemsdves, which 
the writer uses, did not giude us directly to the facts to which 
he alludes, and explain tiie passage. He alludes most mam** 
festly to the celebrated exclamation of « person at the time 
that be was in the seat of office, the first commoner of the 
realm, and who instead of being reproached tor his words 
has retired from his office with the honours which he has 
merited for his services in it. It transpired ia the House of 
dommons^ that seats had been trafficked for- as articles of 
sale apd purchase lor money. 

Mr< J VSTICE Bbst.^^Is that a subject at all relating, to the 
question which is now before the Jury? 

Mr. Cooper. — My Lord, I am going to use the declaration 
of the Speaker, as a matter of history, and to lAow, that the 
words chained as criminal were an allusion to it; and if so, 
were not criminally used. I do not wish, nay I would Avoid 
the introduction of any improper or inflammatory topics* 
I would not attempt to serve my cUent by such means. 
When it was exposed, that there had been certain trafficking 
for seats in the House of Commons, the Speaker used these 
words^ (and it is to th^n., I would show the Jury, the writer 
of the paper alludes) ^' practices are as notorious as the sun 
at noon-day at which our ancestors would have started with 
indignation" and that. Gentleme n ■ ■■ 

Mr. Justice BBST.-^Wili you allow me to ask you Mr. 
Cooper, I want to know where you get that from. 

Mr. Coot*Eiu — My lord, from all the reports of the speeches 
in the newspapers of the day which were never contra- 
dicted. 

Mr. Justice Best. — I beg to state, that, whatever passed 
-in Parliament, can not be questioned any where else. What- 
ever the Speaker said, in parliament, he was justified in say- 
ing. But I have no means of knowing, nor have you, whe- 
ther he ever did say or not. 

Mr. Cooper. — I am not questioning any thing he said in 
the House of Common s 

Mr Justice Best, — If Mr. Abbot had said it any where 
else, it would have been a libd onthe Constitution ; if he said 
it there, we cannot enquire about it ; it would be a breach of 
j)rivilege. 
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lilr. CooPBR. — Your Lordship asked roe, how I came to 
know that he said so. My Lord, I have seen it in aU the 
recorded speeches of the Hoase of Commons in &e publish- 
ed debates in Parliament and 

Mr. Justice Best. — I say there are no recorded speeches 
of the House of Commons to which we can listen or attend. 

Mr. Cooper. — Certainly, there are no records of speeches 
in the House of Commons in the sense in which the proceed- 
ings of Courts of Law are records, nor is there in that sense 
any recorded speech of Cicero or of Lord Chatham: but, my 
Lord, will your Lordship say, that I am not entitled in my 
address to the Jury to Use that which has been reported as 
part of a speech of Lord Chatham or of Cicero ; because 
there are no records filed, as in the Courts of Law, of their 
speeches ! I submit that they are matters of history ; ao4 
that, as such, I am at liberty to use them. 

Mr. Justice Best. — I tell you, Mr. Cooper, what the dis- 
tinction is. If you publish, that,wbich may be said to be a speech 
of Lord Chatham's, and it may be an accurate report of his . 
speech, you may be guilty of publishing a libel, though the 
place, in which that speech was delivered gave a liberty to 
the speech. You know it has been so decided in my Lord 
Abingdon's case, who published his own speeches. 

Mr. Cooper. — That, my Lord, was a libel upon a private 
individual. I say 

Mr. Justice Best. — I say you have no knowledge of 
any thing which is said in the Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. Cooper. — With great submission I re<-urge it as a mitt- 
. ter of history and as such I would use it whether the fact is 
ten years old or ten thousand I submit makes no difference. 

Mr. Justice Best. — Mr. Cooper, I have told you my 
opinion ; if you do don't choose to submit to it, the best way 
will be to go on, perhaps. 

Mr, Cooper. — With the utmost deference to your Lord- 
ship 

Mr. Justice Best. — The Court of King's Bench has decid- 
ed this very point, within the last two terms, against, what 
you are contending for. If your own opinion be the better 
one, proceed. 

Mr. Cooper. — Gentlemen, I was going to say, wheu the 
Speaker of the House of Commons exclaimed (I will not re- 
peat particularly upon what occasion) that our ancestors 
would have started with indignation at practices which were 
^^ as notorious as the sun at noon day" can you have any 
doubt in your mind that the writer of this pamphlet alluded 
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to that exclamation? Why look at the passage, see; he us^ 
the same words. '' Corruption is as notorious as the sun at 
noonday" is his very expression. He is citing the Speaker's 
own words, and cannot but be supposed to be speaking of 
the very. same facts. It was proposed, on, that occasion, 
to impeach a nobleman, whom I will not name and need 
not, for those practices. . This however was resisted by al- 
most all, and even by some, *who were friendly to Parlia- 
mentary reform, and politically adverse to the noblemen, to 
whom I allude, not, indeed, upon any pretext of his innocence 
of the practices, charged against him ; but on the sole ground 
thc^t those practices were so general and notorious that they 
would condemn themselves in sentencing him; and among 
so many guilty, it would be unjust to single him alone 
for punishment. Yes; although they were practices, ai 
which our ancestors would, have .started with indignation, 
they were the practices of numbers, and the praictices wer^ 
as notorious as the sun at noonday ; and, therefore, the pro^ 
position of impeachment was rejected, and rightly ; for as it 
has been said by the first speaker of all antiquity, we'cannot 
call men to a strict account for their actions ; wbilef we are 
infirm in our own conduct. If this is the state of one branch of 
our Legislature, and if it is avowed, and by those, who would 
conceal it, if concealment were possible (but it would be as 
easy to conceal the sun) Good God ! shall a man be prose- 
cuted and pronounced guilty, and^onsigned to punishment 
for affirming that our laws are corrupt ; that there is corrup- 
tion in the system, and that corruption is an avowed part of 
that system ? when in so affirming he only echoes the ex« 
clamation of the Speaker himself, that ^^ practices, at which 
our ancestors would have started with indignation, were as 
notorious as the sun at noon-day ?" Why, if as the Speaker 
declared, such practices exist, and affect the most important 
branch of the Legislature, I myself say, that there is cor- 
ruption in the very vitals of the Constitution itself. In such 
a state of things, to talk of the Constitution, is mockery and 
insult ; and I say there is no Constitution. What, then, has 
the writer of this pamphlet said more than has been avowed 
by the highest authority, and every body knows? And now, 
can you lay your hanos on your hearts, and by your verdict 
of Guilty send the Defendant to linger in a jail for having 
published what the author has, under such circumstances, 
written? 

Having thus concluded my observations on the passages 
selected from this paper for prosecution, I will, for I have a 
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right to read it alt if I pleaoe, direct your attention to another 
part of it. Let us examine whether other passages will not 
coBTinoe us, that (though he should be, mistaken in some of 
his opinions) the whole was written with a single and honest 
intention. I myself never read a paper, which, on the 
whole, appeared to be written with more candour. There 
is an openness, that does not even spare the writer himself. 
Indeed, with regard to his opinions, peculiar and mistaken as 
he may be, he seems himself sincerely to believe in them. 
He is now suffering for those opinions, and suffering with a 
firmness, which to those who think him wrong, is stubborn-^ 
aess ; a:&d, thus, he affords another proof of the extreme im- 
policy of attempting to impose silence by prosecutions, and 
extort from i^e mind the abjuration of opinions by external 
and physical force. It never succeeds ; but, on the contrary, 
works the very opposite effect to that which is its object. 
As the author from whom I have just now cited says, with 
extreme fiorce and equal beauty, "a kind of maternal feeling is 
e^xciteddu the mind that makes us love the cause for which we 
sufllsr." : it i$ not for the mere point of expression that it has 
been said^the blood <)f the martyrs is the seed of the church: 
It is not theological doctrine alone, that thrives and flou-^ 
rii^s under persecution. The principle of the aphorism 
applies equally to all opinions upon all subjects. There id 
widely spread through our nature an inclination to suspect 
that there is a secret valtle^in that from which others attempt 
to drive us by force ; and from this, joined to other powerful 
motives, the persecution of men for their tenets, whatever 
they may be, only draws their attachment closer, and rivets 
their affections to them. Every effort to make them aban- 
don the obnoxious doctrine renders them more steadfast to it. 
The loppings, which are designed to destroy, serve but as 
prunings, from which it shoots with increased vigour, and 
strikes its root still deeper. Has it not always be^i seen, that 
persecution has bred in men that stubborn resolution, which 
present death has not been able to shake ; and, what is more, 
an eagerness to disseminate amongst others those principles 
for which they have themselves been prosecuted and pur- 
sued. I, therefore, from my very soul, deprecate every 
species of persecution on account of religious and political 
opinions, not only from its illiberality, but bad policy ; and I 
am full of hope, that you will by your verdict to day show, 
that you have an equal aversion to it. . 

To recur. Gentlemen, to the pamphlet ; I submit to you, 
that there is a general air of sincerity in the language of the 
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writer tiiroughout tbe composition, which obliges yi« to be* 
lieve, that, however mistaken, yoa may think him, in his 
opinions he is honest in his intentions. He says in another 
part of the Address ^\ every Government must derive its 
support from the body of the people ; and it follows, as a mat* 
ter of course, that the people must have a power to withold 
their supplies." Which is very true : for, where there is a 
siiadow of pdiiticai liberty, a revenue can only be raised by . 
taxes to which tbe people have consented : it being allowed 
that where there is taxation without representation tyranny 
begins. Now,, if tbe writer really believes that there are cor- 
rupt practices in the Government who can blame him for 
proposing (by abstinence from those articles which are taxed 
and yield a revenue so laege tAiitf it supports a systam of 
•misgoveroment) to compel our rulers, by a dijorinutioQDi of, 
their means of uodae ianuence to a regard to ecmiomy and 
a just administration? I ktKyw indeed, that this doetrine is 
oonsidered offensive : nor am I peqnred to say with confr- 
dence tiiat under the wide construction which has been given 
ito the law against conspiracy, persons who were to combine 
to force such a charge by abstaining from all exciseable aiy- 
ticles might not be indicted for it as a conspicaey* It may 
for aught, that 1 know, be even indictable to unite cmd desisrf; 
from using tea, tobacco and snuff to coerce the government 
into reform by a reduction of the revenue, raised from those 
articles : but you are not sitting there to try an indictment 
for a conspiracy ; and therefore though this passage may not 
be pleasing, I read it, without hesitation, because it leads 
to others, which I think demand your consideration and at- 
tention. ^^ We must deny ourselves, he proceeds to say, those 
little luxuries, in which we have long indulged. Why not? 
Who gains, and who loses by this denial? We do not rob 
ourselves, we only check our passions ; and, in doing this, 
we strengthen both pur bodies, and our purses. I would ap- 
peal to those, who, for the last year, hav^e had the courage, 
and the virtue to abstain from the use of malt and spirituous 
liquors, foreign tea, and coffee, tobacco, snuff, &c. whether 
they do not feel satisfaction from the change of habit ; and 
wl^ther they are not better in health, and pocket, without 
the use of these things." This, Gentlemen, is a sermon on 
temperance ; and I wish it were generally followed. I ap- 
prehend, that this is not only innocent, but highly merito- 
rious. For my own part T shall maintain the opinion (though 
ten thousand Mandevilles should write, and imagine they 
have proved private vices public benefits) that it is infinitely 
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vnare important and beneficial that the mass of the people 
should be temperate, and healthy, though poor, than that an 
Immense reveoue should be collected from their addiction to 
sensual pleasures and vicious luxuries. I say vicious because 
all moral writers concur in calling those sensualities vices 
as free indulgence in them leads to a state of total dissipation 
of mind under which scarcely any profligacy seems a crime. 
The writer continues : " There are a variety of other things 
which are heavily excised, the use of which might be pru- 
dently dropped ; and which aire not essential either to the 
health or comfort of mankind. Speaking for myself, I call 
say, I do not recommend more than I practise; and that my 
food for the last year has consisted chiefly of milk and brea^ 
and raw native fruits. I have been fatter and stronger, than 
an any foirmer year of my life ; and I feel as if I had obtain- 
ed a new system by the change. . My natural disposition is 
luxurious^ and under a better system of government, or when 
this rational warfare was not called for, I should at ail times 
live up to my income." And here, Gentlemen, I beg you to 
mark, that so unreserved, so much in earnest is the writer in 
his object, that he does not attempt even to conceal his own 
faults, and weakness. I ask, whether you have ever found 
men, who are acting and writing with duplicity and sinister 
intentions, reproach or expose themselves? But the writer 
of this paper practises no reserve : he conceals nothing : 
though the disclosure should be against himself, but 

Pours out all himself as plain. 
As downright Shippen, or as old Montaigne, 

He concludes this exhortation to temperance with this sen- 
tence, "Shrink not then you male and female reformers from 
this virtuous mode of warfare ; for to conquer our injurious 
habits and our enemy at the same time is a double conquest, 
to obtain which both man and woman and child can very 
properly assist." I read this conclusion of the paragraph, I 
Gentlemen, and I beg your attention to it : because it makes it 
manifest, that the change which the writer proposes to com- 
pass is a change by a moral operation through legal and 
peaceful means ; and that he never dreamed of inculcating, 
as it is insinuated, any appeal to violence, and arms. 

I have now, Gentlemen, concluded all the particular obser- 
vations which I had to address you upon this paper ; and 
having shown you that by the least liberal construction, no 
criminality of intention can be imputed to the author, how 
can I doubt of your acquittal ? For it is your duty to construe 
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the author's words so as to give them aa inaocent meaning if 
they wiil bear it, and not come to a conclusion of guilt from 
them unless you shall be convinced that they will act pos- 
sibly admit of any other than a criminal sense. That he had 
no criminal design^ is apparent enough, even from the in- 
dicted passages; and by reading the context is put beyond 
the possibility of a doubt* There are many other passages, 
as well as that, which I have read, which tend equally to 
the inference of the sincerity with which the whole paper was 
written ; but which I will not consume your time in reading, 
as you will have the whole before you, when you deliberate 
on your verdict; and they must themselves strike your at- 
tention. 

Now, Gentlemen, 1 cannot tell, how you feel, but I have 
no opinion more deeply impressed on my mind than that the 
prosecution of such political papers as this before you» as state 
libels, is perfectly unnecessary ; and, so far from doing good, 
is, if any mischief can be produced by such writings, mischiev- 
ous. Prosecution excites the public regard, and a curio- 
sity that will not rest till it is gratified, towards that which, 
under silent neglect, would hardly gain attention ; if indeed, 
it did not drop quite dead-born from the press; But I deny 
wholly that any political writings, whatever their nature, have 
done or ever could do any harm to political society. Let 
those who advocate the contrary opinion show you a single 
instance of a state injured or destroyed by inflammatory poli- 
tical writings. The republic of Athens was not thrown down 
by libels t no — she perished for want of that widely diffused 
excitement to courage, and patriotism, and virtue, which a press 
perfectly free and unshackled can alone spread throughout 
a whole people. She was not ruined'*by anarchy into which 
she was thrown by seditious writings, but because, sunk in 
luxury and enervated by refinement, it was impossible to 
rouse the Athenians to the energy and ardour of facing and 
withstanding the en^my in the field. Rome too — as little 
was her gigantic power levelled with the dust by libels, but 
perished froni the corruptions of the tyrannical government 
of the Emperors, which drained the nation of all its ancient 
virtue, ana bred the slavery which produces an utter de- 
basement of the mind (and which never could have been, if 
a free publication of political opinion had b^n suffered), 
and thtis she fell an easy conquest and prey to the barbarians 
and Goths. Both these renowned states fell, because their 
governments and the people wanted the goad of a free press 
to excite them to that public spirit tmd vutue without wbieh 
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bo coimtry U capable of political indepetidettc^ and IH^ity. 
Mow our ears have been dinned with the FreniDti veyoHition, 
and bow often have we been giravejy told, that it wat cali^ed 
hj the writings of Voltaire^ Rousseau, and Helvetiu^. Ri- 
diculous ! I have read the history of ttioise times and have 
read it very differently. I am forced to understand that the 
inextricable and utter ecnbalrrassmentof the French finances^ 
the selfish and ini»olent luxui'y of the nobles^ the desperate 
Wretchedness of all the loVret orders of the people, and the 
profligate licentiousness of the Court, were the causes and 
the only causes of that great event. If the finances of that 
Donatry bad been in order, the nobles moderate, the poor 
nnoppressed, and any public spirit in the Government, 
Voltaire, and Helvetius, and Rousseau, might have racked 
their brains fbr thought, and written themselves biindv 
iyefote tlhey would have raised a single arm^ or even 
excited a single voice, to exclaim for change. A perfect 
fireedom of the press would, indeed, have prevented the 
i$anses which roused the peo{^.to assert themselves; but 
the causes once in existence, all the writers in the world 
could not one moment have either retarded the revolution 
w acdeterated it It is not the representatious of a political 
writer that oan^ltsr the nature of things. Whose ingenuity, 
and wit, and etoquelice, will persuade me that I am cold 
when I am warm ; that I am hungry when I am fntf ; "a slave 
when I am free ; and miserable, when I feel myself happy ? 
While such is my state, what writings would drive me into 
jlnsurrection ? And if ttM contrary is my condition^ what 
MImulus could I want to f^ee myself from it? What per- 
suasions could possi4!»ly even delay my utmost effortis for a 
cbange ? It is not bynhe prosecution of political libels that 
the stability of a government £^d domestic peace is ever se- 
cured. No ; let the Government pursue its only end, th^ 
{mbUc good, and let every man^ or at least a large majority, 
have more or less an interest In the preservation of the State, 
and then all tb^ writers in the country^ firom the highi^ 
down to the obscurest corners of Grub-Street, may wear 
tberr fingers to the roots of the nails with their pens, before 
they will work the slightest disoontent in die |>tiblio ot 
change in tie Government. Nothing, Gentlemen, is m^tre 
common with writers and speakers, than to discourse e€ 
statM by figures dtawu frosn cbe government of a ^sbip ; ami 
I wiH ten you what I dboe tieard from a friend of mine who 
iias served Ibis ooimtry in bur tiavy, and which at the Hm^ 
OaoKt fbfroibly strack my mind. '* When I «vw stationed ia 
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tbfe Medtterran^to (be said, speaking of the occtirrences of 
bis professional experrence) we made captures of tbe vessels 
of all coantries except the Greeks, bat vre never capfured 
them; for they were always viyilant, active, and brave. 
We never surprised them ; if we ebased tbem, they escaped 
us; and if we attempted to cut tbem from tbe sbelter to 
which we bad driven tbem-, we were repulsed." Wbat created 
this difference? By the rules of navigation amongst the Greek 
islands, every man, from the captain down to the lowest 
cabin«-boy, has more or less a share in the vessel. They 
watcbed, therefore, they laboured, and fought for their own 
interest and property. Let those who sit at the helm and 
govern us imitate this policy. Let tbem extend the elective 
franchise; let them restore us to a condition in which indii-s- 
try and skiH may find employment and be secure in their 
^ain. Give men an interest and ownership in tbe state, and 
it shall never be upset by libels ; not a seditious or mutinous 
voice shall be heard; and what foreign enemy shall dare to 
lift a hand against'us ? Bat keep the people excluded from 
their share in the representation, and pressed down by ta^xa- 
tion, and millions of prosecutions against libels will not save 
tbe country from sinking in ruin. 

Let me now, Gentlemen, call your attention back to the 
argument I used almost at setting out in my address to you, 
by which I attempted to maintain that you are not bound, 
whatever you may judge the intention of the writer to have 
been, to pronounce a publication a libel by your verdict if 
jou should be of opinion that such a publication cannot be 
inisehievous, and ^at prosecution of it is unnecessary. If 
rt can do no harm, it is no nuisance at common law to have 
written a paper, whatever its nature may be, and if it could 
be no nuisance, you are bound in duty to acquit tbe Defen- 
dant, who is only tbe publisher. The doctrine for which I 
am contending with regard to this paper, htas been acted 
upon by the Government of one free country, with regard 
to all political writings, whatever their intention or nature. 
The Legislature of the State of Virginia has actually legis^ 
lated against such prosecutions and declared them totally 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Justice Best. — That is notlhe law of this country. 

Mr. CooPBR. — I only use it my Lord as part of my 
speech in argument. 

MK Justice Bbst. — I wiB tell ypu what I am bound to 
tell the Jury. I shall tell them that we have nothing to do- 
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here with what may be expedient, we are not legislating 
here — the question is. Whether this is a proper prosecution? 

Mr. CooPBR. — I feel that it is exceedingly important to. 
use as matter of argument, and as a part of my speech. If 
your Lordship stops me I know that it will be my duty to 
submit. 

Mr. Justice Best. — All this is only drawing them away 
from the question they are to consider. With the propriety 
of instituting the prosecution they have nothing to do ; the 
only questions they have to determine, are — Is that paper a 
libel, and has the Defendant published it? An Act of the 
Assembly of Virginia has no validity in this country. - 

Mr. Cooper. — My (jord, I do not cite it as a statute of 
this realm to which we are bound to pay legal attention—- — 

Mr. Justice Best. — We are bound to pay no attention 
to it. 

Mr. Cooper. — My Lord, I only use it to show that other 
men have been of the opinion which I have expressed to 
your Lordship and the Jury. If^your Lordship insists on 
my not addressing myself to the Jury upon it, I know too 
well the deference that is due from me to the Bench to per- 
severe in attempting it. 

Mti Justice Best. — No, I don't insist upon it But, Mr. 
Cooper, can you deceive yourself so much as to think this 
has any thing to do with the question? I shall tell the Jury 
to pay no attention to it. 

Mr. Cooper. — Your Lordship will make any observations 
your condescension may lead you to make, as well on this 
as on any other part of the defence. I believe the course 
which I wish to take was taken on a similar occasion by a 
man who united the soundest and correctest judgment with 
the brightest imagination — I mean Lord Erskine — he 

Mr. Justice Best. — I knew him for thirty odd years at 
the bar, and 1 never in all my life knew him address himself 
to points such as these — that is all I can say. 1 know what 
is due to the liberty of the bar, and I shall cherish a love for 
{ts freedom to the latest hour of my life. 

Mr. CooPER,-^If your Lordship refuses me 

Mr. Justice Be6t. — No, I don't refuse you. 

Mr. Cooper. — I think it necessary to my case. The pre- 
amble is-^Gentlemep, I am sorry to detain you, but I. have 
a most imp6rtant duty to discharge. If in addressing you, 
I am taking a course which I ought not, I assure you it is 
aa e;Tor of judgment and not of design. I declare most sin'- 
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cerely, that t am addressing to you arguments wbich I 
riiould attend to if they were addressed to myself in such a 
case. His Lordship will have a right to make what obser- 
vations he pleases, and of course I offer this and every other 
argument to you liable (o the honour he may confer upon me 
of condescending to notice any thing I have said or may 
say. You, Gentlemen, will, 1 know, regard my observa- 
tions or argufnents solely as you think them forcible or 
Weak : if they are the former you will attend to them, if thie 
latter reject them. And with this observation I Aali now 
proceed to read td you ihe Preamble to the Act of the Le- 
gislative AssifemMy of Virginia. 

^[ ^^ H is tltpe enocfgh fdr the Tigbtful purposes of Civil Go- 
vWhttieht, ' for its officers to interfere when principles break 
out into overt acts agaihfet peace and good order, and that 
tt\xth is great and will prevail if left to herself, and that she 
in the proper and sufficient antagonist to error, and has do- 
tftitig tb (bar from the conflict, unless, by human iqterposition 
disarmed of her natural weapons, free argument and debate: 
errors ceasing to be dangerous; when it is permitted freely to 
contradict them/' * 

Tbus, you see, by an Act of the Legislature of thWtcouni 
try, passed by those who had all the knowledge of history 
before their eyes^ and ample experience in their own times, I 
am fully supported in the position that prosecutions of this 
kind are not only useless but hurtful: By free argument and 
debate errors cease to be dangerous, if they are not exploded ; 
but attempts to stifle even errors by power and punishment, 
provoke a stubborn adherence to them, and awake an eager 
spirit of propagation. If erroneous positions are published, 
meet them by argument, and refutation must ensue. If False- 
hood uses the press to promulge her doctrines, let Truth op- 
pose her with the same weapon. Let the press answer the 
press, and what is there to fear? Shall I be told that the 
propensity of human nature is so base and evil that it will 
listen to Falsehood and turn a deaf ear to Truth ? To as- 
sert so is not only scandalous to human nature but impious 
towards the Creator. We are placed here imperfect in- 
deed, and erring ; but still with a preponderance of virtue 
over vice. The Deity has sent us from his hands with qua- 
lities fitting us for civil society : it is our natural state; and 
we know that civil society is sapped by vice and supported 
by virtue : if, therefore, our disposition to good did not re^ 
dound over the evil, a state of society could not be main- 
tained. It would indeed be an impiety little short of bias- 
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pbem^ to the great Being who Jim created vm, to faj, that 
mafikmd at large are eagerly incliaed to what is vioious, but 
turn with aversion from what is moral and good. Yet this, 
whatever thej maj avow, must be the opinion of those who 
sav that good doctrine from the press cmmot be left witi^ 
saiety to oppose bad. 

Now^ Gentlemen, not only am I not without the 
corroboration of this enactment of the Legislature of 
Virginia for my humble opinions, but the Act of Vir- 
ginia is itself not without the very highest human sanction^ 
as I shall show you by a passage which I am about to cite 
from the work of a man, with whoni, in my mmd» the writ- 
ings of all other men are but as the ill-timed uninformed 
prattlings of children — a man from whom to differ in apir 
plon is but another phrase for to be wrpi^. N^ I> after 
thiS) name him ? for was there ever more than one man wh^ 
could be identified with such a descriptk>n ? I meau Locke, 
the great champion of civil freedom. .In his w^rl^ on Go- 
vernment he says — 

^^ Perhaps it will h^ said, that the People hei^g ignoraat 
and always discontented, to lay the foundations of governr 
raent in the unsteady opinion and uncertain huj]^)ur of the 
JPeopIe, is to eacpose it to certain ruin, and apu» governmenjt 
will be. able long to subsist if the People may set up a new 
Legislature whenever they take offence at the old. To this 
I answer, quite the contrary, people are not so easily got out 
of their old forms as some are apt to suggest; they axe 
hardly to be prevailed with to amend the acknowledged faults 
in the frame they have been accustomed to, and if there be 
any original defects or adventitious ones introduced by tioie 
or corruption, iit is not an easy thing to be changed, even 
where aU the world sees there is an opportunity for it. This 
slowness and aversion in the People to quit their old Consti- 
tutions has in the many revolutions which have been seen in 
4his kingdom still kept us to, or, after some intervals of fruit- 
less atteaipts, siiJl brought us back ^ain to our old Legis- 
lature of Kii^g, Lords and Commons. 

Such is the opinion of this greatest of men, forjoed on the 
most consummate wisdom, enriched by observation, during 
times which afforded no small degree of experience^ Upon 
his authority, then, that m&i are not to be excited to sudden 
discontent, and passdon for hasty change, I assert, that 
there is no daciger to be apprehended from the freest poU<- 
tical discussions; and consequently no need of their con- 
demnation by a Jury's verdict of Guilty. 

Milton, too, the greatest of poets, and hardly less a poli 
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Hm^fiy w^ of the ^nm^ &ei}liiiiet)t at to the Aimnta of ib« 
p^apl^y ftod thougbt it might safei j be left to them to read 
• mb^t ih^y pleased* and to their rea«oa and disoreti^jp, what 
4i> x>i>j^t> a^d syhat to adopt, witbaat any other interfer^ooe^ 
Jt ia it) his Ar^o|)agitica) ia which he contend^s for unlicenced 
^piiotipg^-nao oraticm address^ from his closet to the Parlia*- 
t9§at of £Dg)aiid» and whioh has been eited by Lord Maufr- 
Said bw$^» oa tb$ Baoch. His words are-^^^ Noi is it to 
th^ 0QQunoD people k«s than a reproach ; for if we be so 
•jiaalaasfitf tham that we oaoaot trast them j/vith an English 
p^afi|^iil^9 what dp we but ceoiure them.fpr a giddy, vicioUs 
and Magroufidad people ? Th^t this is <;are or love of them 
we;«mikfltpfatoi|d." ... 

S)t»eb ara the seotiiients <lf MiUon, in that noble effort ^ 
fUtiitf^ Mgfufitoiit auid floquenoe, wbi^ I should not fear to 
Mi vp (igai&Mt tbe n»ost splendid ova^iooscol aatiq«itiy. 
> iHaiytag thus, I submit, made good my p$>sitioB, that polih 
i^l papers, wfaatavier their d^seriptiaa, qaa produce no o^is- 
^hief% and that th«re;is no need to pros^attte them; 1 will 
■nQ^ sbdw you, that not only can pablicdtions, containing 
<fa<se opinion^) do no misctoief, hat .that tb^y aotually pro- 
d*!^ bd9^^9.ftAd that f hereforie ilot thi9y,hat the proffec^^tions, 
which would check, and stifle t^Wk are injarious. Is }t 
p^eiin/t to ibe oo^tended that erjrof is stronger than truth ; 
folly ipore powerfol than reason* ftud irreligioa than reli- 
gion? Up m»n, in bis a^ses, will n^aintain snch proposi- 
tions^ On the contrary, eirar h^ always be«> dispersed 
Jb^fore re^aDn, and inftdetity by religion. Ttte appf^ranee 
of euscor and folse^hood has always rpusfd Tr wth to me to 
the wiofk af nrfntotioa. B^en &e suWimetrnih* of religipa 
vtovenov^r h^m so^^omplately deniK^^traiteid, aad c^uiiri^ion 
aM f94tb havie nav^ he^n ao drm^ fixed in the minds ^ 
mftt as by tUosp bo^s of ieQntjroirergy whicb f^r^ hmn 
drawa forth by attacks #pon Christianity ; aad whiftb, to*t 
for th^ p«Uipatii(HiS denying the autbeniieity of JOie r^ligjpA, 
would never ha;v^ beea in exitsteooe ; hut, in^^lm^W as they 
ai^, th^ worid mn^i hav^ wiantad tbei». As to politiQfitl 
vrritings, is it ftot notorious, that the very bfst i^^ippositions frf 
tte nature of icivil society and goverajpient, ar^ solely to h^> 
ascribed to the conflicts of re^uson with the fals^ and loath- 
some doeArines of passive obedience and divine jndefemibl^ 
right, whioh found their way into th^ nvorld hy t^ha freedom 
o^f ^ pu})lic»tioQ ? Even that gre^t wprk, tb^ Treati^ <^f 
ifO<>ke on Government, iteeif, which is iustjy jreg,arded 4«5 thp 
poUlical Bible (J maan4ip i^reverf»«?p) ^f E9*KshiB»)> W9^^l^ 
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never have seen the light, but that it was ^ritteo to refuie 
the base and detestable tenets of Barclay and Filmer. 
Their political treatises were false and slavish, and even ille- 
gal ; for the J were the same for which Dr. Sacheverel was 
afterwards impeached hj the Parliament; and which he 
would not have been if it had' not been an offence 
to maintain and publish such opinions. Yet were not their 
falsehoods and errors useful and beneficial } Did they not 
provoke Locke to rise in all the majesty and strength of 
truth and cast down Filmer and his doctrines into the lowest 
abyss of contempt, never again to emerge ? See, now, if 
the Government of those days had prosecuted Barclay and 
Filmer, and suppressed their books by power instead of 
leaving them to be demolished by reasoning, what would 
have been the consequence ? The mighty mind of Locke 
would not have been called into action, and the total refutah 
tion and utter explosion of Filmer would not have been 
eJBFected. By criminal prosecutions the odious positions 
would only have been suppressed for a time, not as they now 
are, extinguished for ever ; and the base and degrading doc- 
trines of passive obedience ^nd divine right, which are the 
stigma of the times in which they prevailed, might have 
been the disgrace and reproach of ours. 

But supposing that prosecutions for political writings 
were in any respect politic, useful, or wise, will they prevent 
their publication ? No more than your strong and violent 
revenue laws have been able to suppress the rise of illicit 
stills in Ireland and Scotland. Even if by dint of the tetrror 
of prosecutions the press in this city could be reduced to 
such awe and subjection, that every thing that issued from 
it was as flat and unmeaning as the most arbitrary Govern- 
jnent could desire, its inhabitants would still gratify their 
thirst for political discussion and inforitiation. They would 
compose and print as they distil, in the depth of de-* 
serts and the solitude of mountains, and under the cover of 
darkness drop the pamphlets into the houses, or scatter them 
in the streets, and the obstacles to circulation i^ill serve 
only to inflame the desire for possession. This would be the 
result of a determination to suppress every thing in the 
shape of political discussion that did not please the hu- 
mour of a set of men in authority, while by far the 
greater part if not all those publications which inspire so 
much apprehension, would if passed in silence either never 
be noticed, or read their hour and forgotten. It is these 
public trials that give them importance and notoriety. They 
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would not draw an eje but for the glare thrown on 
them by these luminous prosecutions. These indict- 
ments (though I would not willingly be ludicrous on so 
serious an occasion) force into my mind the course once 
adopted with regard to houses of ill fame, by the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. They paid men who were 
fixed before the doors of such houses with huge paper Ian* 
terns, on which there was painted in large illuminated let- 
ters, '^ This is a house of bad fame," But, instead of caus- 
ing a desertion of the bouses, they operated as an advertise^ 
4nent and an allurement, and increased the nximbers who 
resorted to them. Those who had before frequented theAi 
did not discontitiue their visits, and those who were ignorant 
-of su<^ places «nd seeking tb&m, on seeing the emblazbn- 
mehft by the doors, cried out-^tlils4s just what we wanted, 
and turned in. The Society at last discovered their mistake. 
They 'found that they were encouraging what they wished 
"to abolish, and discontinued the plan. My Learned Frigid, 
•who is Counsel for the Society, can confirm me when 
I lUBsert that they do not now carry it >iiito practice. Pre- 
cisely the operation that these lanterns had with regard to 
houses of ill fame, have these trials upon/obnoxious writings. 
.They are illuminated by the rays which are 4sbed on them 
by these proceedings. They attract every ev^^ and are read 
in the light (as it were) of the notoriety whicn is thus thrown 
upon them by these prosecutions. 

Gentiemen,'it just occurs to my recollection, that I have 
•omitted in its proper place something which I ought to have 
mentioned, and urged to you, and I beg your indulgence to 
supply the omussion. You will remember that in one of the 
.passages charged as libellous, the words *^ I will not, now, 
say a word about insurrection," are to be found^ and my 
learned friend, Mr. Gumey, suggested to you that it was an 
excitement, at some future period, to insurrection. I, Gen- 
tlemen, repeat that these words are not only no excitement 
to insurrection, but an express disavowal of it. If you infer 
' that he means insurFectiou at any future time, you must also 
suppose that the insurrection he contemplates is conditional, 
and in speculation of conduct in the Government that may 
justify it. Is there any extrinsic evidence to show that he 
means something beyond the words? None — and the words 
themselves are a literal disclaimer of any intentiou of insur- 
rection. And it is by the words then that you will judge of 
his design, and not take it from the vague and partial decla- 
mation of the Counsel for the Prosecution, whojse opinions 
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ougbl BO more tfian my own, to h%ve aoy weigbt vitk yon, 
BKoefi, 9» tbey are supported by reABoo* If you ean fiad 
ray sueh meaoing as an iatention to encite iosnf reouos in 
the wor4s» so much tbe worse for tbe Defeodaut ; but, if 
you cairnot, and I Am sure you ca«put, tben you wiU not 
hesitate to adjudge the words innocent. What ! may not I, 
or any man, say there is no occaaion fojr insurrectiitMiait this 
moment, but there mi^y be at a future time? Good God! 
afe there no po^sibie situations in wbieb resistance to a Go- 
vetnment will bs justifiable? There b^we been su^ aitByk- 
iions;; and may ag»in. Surdy there may he. Why, even 
tk^ most vel^emeiH fftrugglers for indefeasible right and paa* 
SAY« ohedi^oe bf^ve hem forced (after inprgiving themselves 
in tiie most foolish inconsistoRcies, and $fter the ipwt hidir 
0fQm shuAing io ^^tenipting to deny it) to admit, tba:t ^thcore 
MMj be sttoha conjuncture. They have tried to qutdify the 
admission indeed--«dmitted, and the^i retracted-rtben ad- 
/nitted.agnin, «nd then .dented in the termr-what they admit* 
tad in 4he phrMe» till, as you /shall seet> noihioig /ever eouaUed 
the absurdjity, and ridieulousaess of tbe rigmaroie mto 
iwhieh tk^j feJl, in tbeijr aowiUingneiss <tq confess, what they 
were unaUs Io Awj* Yes, Gentlfimai, there ar:e Siituatimis 
in which insurvectietn agaiQ3t a go^ei^nmeat is aoit only 4egn^, 
hut a duty and a Tirt«ie. The period of omr glorious xevor 
bitiou WM such a situation. When the bigot» James, atr 
tempted to force an odions superstition on the people for 
tbeitr reiiigioQ, and to violate tbe fundamental taw4 of the 
cealm. Englishmen owed it to themselves, they oM^ed it 
io millions of their fellow creatures, not only in tiiAS 0Qnn«- 
try, but aU over the world ; they owed it to God who had 
made th^n nsan to rise against such aigovemmfaEit; and <sast 
ruin on the tyrant for tbfi oppression and slavery which he 
meditated for thera. Locke, in the wprJc from whieh I 
have already cited to you, in tfa^ chapter entitled, " On 
dissolution of Government,"" cont^ods with Barclay, an ad*- 
voQ^te for divine right and paiie^ve otbedienoe, ami refutes 
bim oil this very ^estion : and proves, that subjects may 
use force against tyranny in governments- He cites Barr 
day who wrote in iiatin, hut I read to you from the traniSt 
lation. 

<' Wherefore if the king shall be guilty of immense and 
intolerable cruelty ^not onfy against individuals but against 
the body of the stx^, that it is the whple people, or miy 
large part of th^ people, in such a ease mdeed it is oom|Ke'- 
tent to the peppie to rtes)i»t and defend tbeaiselves from iur 
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jury, but only to deftiu] themselves^ dqI to atteck the prinoef 
ana only to repair the iojury tbey have receivinl ; not to 
depart^ on account of the injury received from the reverence 
which they owe him. Whea the tyranny ig intolerable (£or 
we ought always to submit to a tyranny in a moderate 
degree) the subject may resist with reverence." 

In commenting on this passage, Mr. Locke, mixes witii 
his reasonings the ridicule it deserves : — ^^ ^ He (that m Bar^^ 
flay> says, it must be with reverence.' How to resist 
force without sirikiiag again^ or how to strike with revere^^ice, 
will afed some skill to make intelligible. He that ^haU 
oppose an assault only with a shield tp receive the blow, 9f 
m aoy-more cespectfiU posture without a sworJd ia his kfi^d^ 
to abate the confidence and force of the assf^Uwt will qmiokly 
Ve at the end of his resistance, and will fi^4 e^oh a 4ef<Mi^ 
serve oply io draw on him the worse usage: this is a9 pidir 
ouJotts a way of rejsisatiDg, ad Juvenal thought of fifi^ti^gj 
'. Ubi tu puUa^, ego vapulo tantum,' and the recfcdt of t^9 
eombat will be unavoidably the same as he there den 
scribes it. 

libertas pauperis haec est : 
Pulsatus rogaty et jmgnu coneisos «donat, 
Ut Ikeat paucb «um dentifoits iode reverti. 

** * This is the liber^ pf ^ slav^ : wlien ^eatepiiaad br»}|ed 
with blows, be re<|uest8 aad implores, a? a favour to be 
allowed to depart with some {^w of his teeth.* Tbift wiU 
always be the •event of sach an iiaaginary rasistanoe, wbeii 
men may not strike agaia. H.^ therefore, who may resist 
BHist be allowed tp strike. And theaa iet oqr aptbor, or afiy 
body else, joia a k^ock on the bead, or a cu^ ^f^ the face^ 
with a3 much revereoee pind respect as he thi^s fit He 
ttiat can reoonpile blows and nevereace may* for ai^gbt I. 
know^ deserve Ipr bis p^np» a civil cespeptbil cudgelling 
whenever be c^^ me^ wiU^ it." 

So OMieb, Genttbuaen, for the doctrine of DoU'-resistaiioe. 
Therefore the author lo^ this paper ia stating that thece away 
be times when insurre<^on may be oaUed foi*, has doae no 
more than a hundred other writers, and among them liocdbe, 
have done befiDve birfo* 

Ijocke psooeeding «tiU witb (be dis^ssioa of the quei^on, 
whether oppressive rgoV'^rn meats may be 4>pfM>6ed by the. 
people, aadj having copebikded in the a^mative, says, 
*^ But here tbe ^^aestion may he made, wIm> shall be jaage. 
wlietber the Prince or Legislature . act contrary to their 
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trust. Thi6s perhaps, ill afiPected and factious men may 
spread among the people, when the Prince only makes use 
of his just prerogative. To this, I reply, the people shall 
be judge; for who shall be judge whether the trustee or 
deputy acts with and according to the trust that is reposed 
in him, but he who deputes him, and must, by having de* 
puted him, have still a power to discard him when he foils 
in his trust If this be reasonable in particular cases 6f pri- 
vate men, why should it be otherwise in that of the greatest 
moment when the welfare of millions is concerned, etnd also 
when the evil if hot prevented is greater, and the redress 
tery dear, difficult, and dangerous.'^' 

Locke therefore unost unambiguously concludes that msuN 
rectidn may b^ justified and necessary.' A greater and more 
important truth does not exist and we owe its promulgation 
with such freedom and boldness to that Itoofet extraordinary 
and felicitous conjuncture at the revolution which called' 
upon us to support a king against a king, and oblig^ us to 
explode (as has been done most completely) the divine right 
and passive obedience under which one king claimed, to 
maintain the legal title of the other. 

Locke goes on further to say 

^^ This question, who shall be supreme judge? cannot 
mean that there is no judge at all. For where there is no 
judicature on earth to decide controversies among men, God 
in heaven is judge. But every man is to judge for himself, as 
in all other cases, so in this, whether another hath put himself 
in a state of war with him, and whether, as Jeptha did, be 
should appeal to the Supreme Judge." 

I beg that I may not be misinterpreted, Thope it will not 
be said, I mean to insinuate that any circumstances at pre- 
sent exist to justify insurrection. I protest against any such 
inference. Nothing can be further from my thoughts, and I 
r«gret that such an extravagant mode of construing men's 
words should be in fashion, as to render such a caution on 
my part needful. All I say is, that the writer of this paper 
spoke of insurrection conditionally, and prospectively only, 
and, in doing so, has done no more than Locke, in other terms 
had done before him. 

Gentlemen, I have but a very few more arguments to 
address to you, and L am glad of ity for I assure you, you 
cannot be more exhausted in patience than I am in strength. 

I now. Gentlemen, ask you even admitting that the ^yl0 
and manner, in which the opinions of the writer of this ad- 
dress are expressed, should verge upon intemperance and im- 
propriety, wo61d you venture, merely upon the ground of 
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mch a defect m style, to say, the defendant is guilty ^ when 
the very same opinions in substancey expressed in a dif- 
ferent style, would be innocent and legal, and unquestioD* 
able? Gentlemen, I have heard it asserted, with a surprise 
that I cannot express, that if persons will write in a moderate, 
delicate, temperate, and refined style they may discuss ques- 
tions which become exceptionable and forbidden if they are 
bandied in a coarse and illiberal style. Now I should have 
thought, that the very reverse of this would have been the 
case ; for by a refined and guarded style you may insinuate 
and persuade — by vulgar coarseness and intemperance you 
disgi^st and nauseate. To say that a political paper of the 
very same sentiments, and principles would be innocent, 
written iu a calm and delicate style which would be criminal, 
written in an abrupt, vehement and passionate manner, is to 
remove guilt from the thought and conception and substance 
of a writing, and impute it to the medium only of the thought, 
the mere expression. So that upon such a rule and principle 
of decision, if I were to heap violent and gross abuse even 
on Abershaw, or any other highwayman, who was deservedly 
banged a hundred years ago, I might actually be indicted for 
a libel^ Such a course, Gentlemen, would be to degrade youc 
judgments from a decision upon the thought, and opinions 
(which are alone important) of an author to a criticism and 
condemnation of his words, and would be waging war with 
the vocabulary and the dictionary, a degradation, to which 
I trust, your reason will never submit. A difference of style 
in political writings is much too refined and subtle to found 
a distinction upon between innocence and crime. Difference 
of style is so minute, and is a subject of such nice discrimi- 
nation, that it' would not only be difficult, but almost impos«. 
sible, and most unsafe for any jury to attempt by it tp draw 
aline between guilt and innocence ; besides, what would be 
the effect upon the press ? If I were told, when I sat down 
to write upon any topic, that I must treat it in a given style^ 
and no other, or risk prosecution, I should be confounded, 
and throw down my pen without writing at all. At least I 
should either not write at all, or write in such a manner that 
I might as well not have written at all, for L should most cer- 
tainly never be read. Good God ! to leave a man the, alter- 
native of a particular style, or an indictment for a libel, when 
be sat down to compose, would be like placing a torpedo on 
bis hand ; for you cannot, as was most forcibly, and beau- 
tifully said by Lord Erskine, '^ expect men to communicate 
their free thoughts to one another under the terror of a lash 
hanging over their beads ;" and again, on another occasion. 
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^ ander sach circumstaii<3es, no niftn could sit down to write a 
pampbl^, without an attorney at one elbow, and a coun^l at 
the other." Gentlemen, if you, sitting coolly and dispassion- 
ately to give a deliberate judgment upon the manner and 
style of an author's composition would find it difiBcnlt to form 
a certain judgment, how great, how insuperable, must be the 
dilBculty of the writer himself. How is he when he sits 
down intent on his subject' and when vehement and ardent (as 
he must be, if he is in earnest, and that he may persuade others 
of that, which he feels himself) imd his ideas are thronging' 
and pressing upon him for expression — how is he to be select 
and cautious and measured in his words? Would you not 
by subjecting the freedom of political discussion to such a 
restriction run the hazard of destroying it altogether? Upon 
this question of the difficulty of distinguishing between pro« 
priety and impropriety in the style of writings I can not ab- 
stain from reading to you a passage from a speech of Lord 
Chesterfield,which was quoted by Lord Erskine, when he was 
at the bar, upon a trial for libel. On that occasion, indeed. 
Lord Kenyon told him, that he believed ii flowed from the 
pen of Dr. Johnson, and that Lord Erskine took as a valuable 
concession; for from the frame of mind and bias of that 
learned man on political subjects, he was certainly not a friend 
to popular liberty, while Lord Chesterfield, I believe, acted 
without deviation upon Whig principles and was a constant 
advocate for the freedom of the press. From Dr. Johnson^ how- 
ever, it was most important^ as it had the effect of an unwilling 
admission, and if Lord Kenyon was correct in attributing 
the speech to Dr. Johnson, its excellence is to be inferrel 
from the fact, that Lord Chesterfield never discountenanced 
tfie opinion that he was its author. The passage is this : — 

" One of the greatest blessings we enjoy, one of the great- 
est blessings a people, my Lords, can enjoy, is liberty ; but 
<every g^od in this life has its alloy of evil ; licentiousnesis is 
Che alloy of liberty ; it is an ebullition, an excrescence — it 
it is a speck upon the eye of the political body : but which 
I can never touch but with a gentle, with a trembling hand, 
lest I destroy the body, lest I injure the eye upon which it is 
apt to appear. 

" There is such a connection between licentiousness and 
liberty, that it is not easy to correct the one, without dan- 
gerously wounding the other : it is extremely hard to dis- 
tinguish the true limit between them : like a changeable silk, 
we can easily see there are two different colours, but we 
cannot easily discover where the one ends, or where the 
other begms." 
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Mr. QukkBY.^-^You siiould state^ in fttirness eikI c^iulottf^ 
that that was aa argumeBt agfainst Hcensitig. 

Mr. CooJPEK. — I knaw it was. Tbe argaiia«nt eofif8tnl# 
for tbe difficulty V next to impossibility, of distiBgtiisbiBg 
where that which is allowable ends, i^d that whieh is licen- 
tious begins* A licenseir oould ndt tell where to allow, and 
where to object^ yet a licenser, Gentlemen, would have had 
just the same means of judging that yon possess ; and if he, 
conld not tell with distinctness and certainty what to lei 
pass and what to stop^ bow, with no greater power^ and 
means of judgment^ can yon? With what justice, then, cad 
it be objected to me, that I have shewn any want of ca;ii<^ 
dour in not Stating the precise question, on which the argn* 
tnent was delivered^ when in the principle^ there is not a 
shadow of difference? My application of the passage is 
therefore perfectly just. 

Gentlemen, f have only one more quotation to trouble 
you with before i conclude. That is the opinion of Lord 
Loughborough, afterwards Chancellor of England^ I do 
4iot know in what case, or on vrhi^ occasion it was delireriKl) 
hut I believe in a judgment on 4 case of libel. " Every 
man (says that Judge) may publish at his discretion, his 
opinions, concerning forms luid s3rstems of government^ If 
-iskay be ^eak and absurd', they wUl be taugked at and for- 
gotten; and, if* ih^ be bonk Me, they camiot be ctimmai, 
koi0ever emmeous^" 

This is the opinion of a great Judge upon political publi- 
'Cations, sitting under the authority of the King himself to 
administer the laws: and to apjny this authority to th^ 
paper before yon, what reason on earth have you t^ sup 
pose, that the writer from the beginning to the end was not 
boni fide m his opinions ; and then, however erroneous they 
may be, I say, under the sanction of Lord Loughborough 
himself, they are not criminat 

Having, Gentlemen, submitted these observatfons to you, 
f declare most unfeignedly that I have uttered them with 
tiie most conscientious belief, that they are founded in rear 
«on, justice, and truth. I have not advanced a proposition 
nor uttered a isentiment as an advocate, which I am not 
prepared to avow and maintain as a man. If I am wrong 
in my Judgment, you will correct me. You will, hdwev», 
-consider my reasonings, and the passages which I have <$ited 
to you in support of them, and judge if I have not main^ 
tained the propositions, which I have submitted to you. 

No argument «an be drawn from any of the observations 
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which I bave ftddregsed to jrou for impunity to libellers and 
defaiders of private character,' No» they are justly called 
assassins ; for they who destroy that without which life is 
worthless are as guilty as those who destroy life itself: and 
let them feel the heaviest vengeance of the law. Private 
persons may be attacked and have no power to defend 
themselves. They may not only be unable themselves to 
answer published calumnies against their character; but 
also unable to employ tbo^e who can. But such can nevee 
be the case with those who administer the afiFairs of the 
nation. All the wealth and power of the country is in their 
bands. They may hire a thousand writers to support their 
measures, and vindicate their characters, and they will not 
want volunteers: they can command the press; and, for 
their protection, it is sufficient, that the press should be op-^ 
posed to the press. Private individuals cannot command 
the press ; and, therefore, let slanderers of private character 
suffer the utmost punishment that the law can inflict. 

And now. Gentlemen, I ask you to give me your verdict 
for the Defendant. I make no attempt to move your com- 
passion. I will not urge you to. consider that the Defendant 
is a woman, and unable, from the tenderness of her sex, to 
sustain hardship; nor call upon you to remember, that 
which you cannot but know, that she has already been con^ 
Ticted upon one prosecution, for which she will, without 
doubt, be the subject of severe punishment. I ask it on the 
higher ground of justice ; though, I confers, that I hope and 
wish it with more.anxiety, because I trust it will send these 
embodied Prosecutors, this Constitutional Association, as 
(by the figure, I suppose, of lucu8 d rUm lucendoj they enti- 
tle themselves, into that obscurity to which they properly 
Ibelong, or at least if they will obtrude further upon the 
impatience of the public, let them carry with them the ill omen 
of a failure in their first attempt to insinuate, either that the 
English Constitution is deficient in its establishment of re- 
jsponsible Law Officers of the Crown, or that those officers 
are incapable of fulfilling the duties of their station. It is 
said, and I hope truly, that the country is gradually recor 
vering from the distress, under, which it has so long 
suffered, and that plenty and prosperity have again begun 
to flow in upon us. May it be so! but we shall never 
derive enjoyment from any improvement in our physi*- 
cal condition; unless it is accompanied with domestip 
tranquillity. To be happy we must be at peace amongst 
ourselves; and nothing will have the effect of allaying the 
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^eart-burnings of pdlitipaf BDimosity and uoiting us, u \t 
^were, in bands of baroiotiious brotlier&ood, s6 niiucli a> 
a'dtsGouragement of these p&iij protecutions, v^bicbi While 
tbey kindle feelings pf indighafioD, and hostility, and halr^ 
7n ifti^e numbers of the people, kre of no general b'eh^f^t'tp 
the state. Idling back this prosecution, then, inthe faces of 
ihose'^rfao have' instituted it; and, instead of sen^hi^thisuli- 
'fortunate woman to a prison, send her back.b^ yoiir verdict 
ofacqujttal to the children of her brother, who, deprived /in 
the manner toIi know,) both of their father and mother, are 
iisniuct' orphans as they would be by their death ;' and w'hp, 
sdrdid'aiid neglected in her absence, are requiring'fier'care. 
"A'nd, what is more, you will, by your verdict of Not.GuiIfy, 
J^ive sei'uriiy to the' free expression' of public opinion, com- 
pose our dissensions, and protect, boffa yourselVei'and poste- 
'rii^ (' since in calling' oii yoii to acquit the Defendant, 1 c^ll 
'oil Vpii to protect tW freedom or (We I'reBif.^i^id' With it jflw 



'k^orn <jf the (jounlrj';" for unleMthe Pire^s isjireserv'^, 
iiJd j^reserved' iriviil8[t^,,the politicsll lib^ehl^^'o^EnglishmMi 

'IV^r.' Justice Best, — It was his duty tocall back tbe atten- 

on of t(ie'!JuVyj(o Ibe qu,^^tion which they were to' tfy'.''^ 
iimtJer of observation^ h'ad beeen made'felati'- ' > - • -■ 



tipn 

^niimberofpl^ .-^.. - -- 

'ikten pfece in Virginia, biit Wbiqh lia^ nbthinj 
',^'irdiCt wiich they were to giVe. Oiie obsei" 
ma'd^l /ii'the propriety of which be peVfectlv 
was tb&t t&ey wouiddismiss from th^i^'biifad> 
"jPneXea^Tied tbunsel for the defendant' seemi 
tfii^ name of Carlile was sufficient lo excite 
ihat Were'the case, he hoped the Jury would 
'^li'esent'defendant was of that aame. They hi 
'to do,buttd exercise their judgement upon II 
'Yh'era:— 'rtie Jury were toldj' and truly told, 
' iCI^e Judges as io w'hetber this was a libel ot m 

«ve'tbe Jury the power of finding a genera 
Will' __;_ ii-.r_ j .,_j_. it^.-. jT--: .1 



^iqpy siiir were bound under the'sanctfori pi 
_ bad it according to law. He stioutd giyb'bis o 
'jqry Wre at libertj to differ with him I byt ' 



'th« most distinct terms to st^te ihat' the ' ?lif 
had nothing to do with the propriety or impn 
pro^cutions, or with the Association by whi 
tion had been instituted. For tiis own part he aia not loon- 

'.by yrbom it had been instituted until he had been requested 
liy (he defendant to ask tbe Jurors as they,'wehi info tne'hpx, 

,*he(her or npi (hey'Were. members of thift Asspciatioii. '.iTha 
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two questions to be decided were, first. Was this pamphlet 
a libel? and secondly, Was the defendant the publisher? 
Thej must lay out of their consideration Acts of Parliament 
passed in Virginia. The principles laid down in the pream* 
ble of the Act alluded to, might be a good principle for Ame- 
rica, but he was bound to tell them that it was not law in 
England. In the book quoted from by the Learned Gentle- 
men, it was said " how wretched must be the state of society 
in a country where the laws were uncertain ;" and that must be 
the case where the Jury take into consideration the propri- 
ety or impropriety of laws. In his opinion this pubUcation 
was libellous, and if the Jury were not satisfied of the con- 
trary, the safer course would be for the Jury to agree in 
opinion with one who must be presumed to be acquainted with 
the law, and who gives that opinion upon his oath. No man 
CQuld be a more ardent admirer than he of the Press, to the 
freedom of which Europe was principally indebted for i(s 
happiness ; and God forbid that he should do any thing which 
' would for a moment extinguish that liberty ! The Learned 
Counsel for the defendant had said, that the libel upon a pri- 
vate individual was a species of moral assassination. It was 
odd that an individual could not be libelled with impunity, 
' and yet that society might be set by the ears. The Government 
were equally protected with all others against the malevo- 
lence and virulence of the Press. He would again repeat^ 
that he would say nothing as to what the law ought to be, 
but he stated what it was. What he conceived to be the true 
liberty of the press was this, that any man might, without 
permission, publish what he please, if he were responsible 
for what he might publish. It might be asked, then is a man 
answerable for every expression ? To that he would answer, 
no ; if a man's intention were to convince the people that the 
Government was not acting right, he had a right to publish 
his opinions ; and if some sparks should fly put beyond de- 
corum when the real apparent object was to instruct, the 
expressions ought not to be visited with punishment. But 
men must not go farther than instruct: they must not say 
that the system of Government is a system of tyranny ; which 
meant nothing more than that the people ought to pull down 
such systems. The Ijearned Counsel had alluded to Athens 
and Rome, but it was well known that those States punished 
offences of this description with greater severity than the laws 
of England inflicted. Every man had a right to point out 
with firmness, but with respect, the errors of Government. 
Every man has a right to appeal to the understanding, but 
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not to the passions ; and the man who wUihed to do so need 
not be afraid to write, -i be distinction between fair discus- 
sion and libel was this, that one was an appeal to the passions, 
and the other to the understanding. If the Jury were of 
opinion that this pamphlet was an address to the people of 
the country, to induce them by legal and constitutional means 
to procure a redress of grievances, then they would acquit 
the defendant ; but if on the other hand, they should be of 
opinion that the intention was to appeal to prejudices and 
passions (as he thought) it was their bounden duty, what- 
ever they might think of the propriety or impropriety of 
the prosecution, to return a verdict of Guilty. He next 
felt it bis duty to remark upon the passages in the record, and 
if the Learned Gentleman had gone through the pamphlet, 
he would have found in the next page, in which the writer 
said, that the making and administration of laws was corrupt,a 
sufficient explanation of what was intended by the sen- 
tence, " to talk of the British Constitution," &c. There was 
in the country a Constitution not like the Spanish Constitu- 
tion, created in a day ; but matured by the sense of ages, al- 
tering and adapting it to times and circumstances until it 
became what was a practical and not theoretical system of 
liberty. The Learned Counsel had made some observations 
upon what had fallen from Lord Colchester in the House of 
Commons ; such observations he thought irregular, but he 
permitted them sooner than it should be said that the defen- 
danty to use a familiar expression, had not '^ fair play«" He 
did not want the authority of Lord C(Jlchester with respect 
to these corruptions, because he had evidence of it in a case 
in which he tried 24 persons for such practices. But was it 
the meaning of the passage, that there was corruption in the 
House of Commons ? No, the expression was that the laws 
(which were corrupt enough to bring to punishment persons 
guilty of those practices) were corrupt, ^^''as this true ? If 
there were any thing for which this cr . ^y was more dis- 
tinguished than another it was the ec of ihe laws, and it 
was for this that the laws of Englana . extolled by all 
foreigners. The writer could not mean the borough of Gram- 
pound, or any other borough, when he said that corruption 
was the oil of the system. When the writer said he did not 
** at that moment speak of insurrection," what was his mean- 
ing ? Why that insurrection would not do then, but at some 
future time they might, when satisfied of their strength, take 
advantage of all circumstances. As far as he understood the 
nature of the Manchester and Stockport Rooms they were 
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fofC.iQsVuctioa \ acid if the writer did obt go fieirtiiery tlien jn- 
dec^d, would the pampblet be harmless. "Delay some time^" 
** HaVe such' meetings as those at Manchester and Stockport ; 
b^ assured of your numbers^ and you can" overpower the 
Government." There could be no doubt that these passagefs' 
yerejil^llpus. The next question was, Whether the defend- 
ant had or had not published the libel ? and it was in evi- 
dence that these copies were purchased at two different times. 
The Jury were not to take into consideration the foriner con- 
yjction ; and he could assure the Jury that no greater seve- 
rity^ would be used than was sufficient to restrain this licen- 
tiQUsness, which, if not restrained, would overturn this or an^ 
9(her Government. The revolution^ recommended by tbis 
pamphlet would not be an ordinary change of masters, 
but a transfer of property. 

Atal>out foqro'clock the Jury retired ; and having return- 
ed at quarter before five, 

Mr. Justice Best said, he had received a communicatioti 
^at they were not likely to agree ; and as they inust agrefe 
4t some time or other, he sent for them in order to give them 
any information in his power upon such points as they dis- 
agreed upon. 

A Juror. — The Foreman was rather precipitate in writing 
to your Lprds&ip ; we have not wasted much time, and we 
are. discussing it among, ourselves. 

Mr. Justice Best. — t am not in a hurry. 
. ,Tlie Foreman said, there were four of the Jurors obstin^e, 
and he would wish his Lordship to draw a Juror. 

Mr. Justice Best. — I have not the power to do so. 
j.^A Juror. — I throw back the charge of obstinacy in the 
teeth of the Foreman — he is obstinate. 

Another Juryman. — my Lord there is obstinacy. 
, Second Juryman. — This is invidious ; I am not tfae only 
one who stands out; there are four of us. 
^ ^ T^he Foreman again expressed his opinion that they shbiilcl 
iiot^agree. 

Mr. Justice Best. — Gentleinen, you naust see the inigro- 

priety of tl^is public discussion; you had better retire, and 

^ endeavour to agree among yourselves. 

.^ Jhe Jury again retired, and at eight o'clock desired ihfeir 

famil/es might be informed that it was not likely they would 

return home betore the niorning. 

Wednesday, July 25th. 
This morning the Jury were still enclosed without the least 
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chance of any agreement. A number of persons were iii 
waiting to hear the verdict. At liaif past nine o'clock, Mr. 
Justice HoLROTD appeared on the bench, and an intimation 
was conveyed to his Lordship that there was no probability 
that the Jury would agree. 

A conference took place between the Counsel for the pro- 
secution and defence who appeared to be both willing to. enter 
a Noli Prosequi and discharge the Jury without a verdict. 

A Gentleman in black (said to be Mr. Longueville Clarke, 
one of the Committee of the Constitutional Association, and 
one of the State Locusts) suddenly started up, and declared 
that he would not consent to such a course. 

Mr. Cooper (to the man in black) — Are you the Attor- 
ney for the Prosecution, Sir ? 

Mr. Longueville Clarke. — No : I am a member of the 
Constitutional Committee ; and / will have a verdict. 

Mr. Cooper. — However potent, Sir, your word might be 
in the Committee-room, it has no power in this Court. 

Mr.GuRNBT, as counsel for the prosecution, in the absence 
of Mr. Murray, the Attorney, would take upon himself the 
responsibility of consenting to discharge the Jury. 

Mr.. Cooper, thinking it cruelty to confine the Jury any 
longer would yield also to a consent for their di^charg^. 

The Jury were then sent for, and in their passage to the 
Court were loudly and rapturously cheered by the bye- 
standers. Having answered to their names. 

Mr. Justice HoLROTD addressed them. — Gentlemen of 
the Jury, I am glad that it is in my power to relieve you 
from your present unpleasant situation. The Learned Coun- 
sel on both sides have consented to discharge you without 
jour returning a verdict. ' 

The Jury then left the Court, and were agaii) loudly cheer- 
ed in their passage through the Hall. 

Thus enaed the first attempt of the Constitutional Associ- 
ation, or the Bridge-street Banditti, to get a verdict ; parti- 
cularly important to the country — particularly honourable 
to the Counsel for the Defendcgit, and the honest Jurors who 
made so noble a stand for the Liberty of the Press — and par- 
ticularly disgraceful to all parties connected with the prose- 
cution. 
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!ISEIorft0 

OF 

THOMAS PAINE. 

s, d. 
Case of the Officers of Ex- 
cise • \ 4 

Common Sense • • • . • 1 
American Crisis • • • • 4 

Public Good 9 

Letter to the Abbe Raynal 1 G 
Dissertations on Govern- 
ment, &c 1 

Prospects on the Rubicon 9 
* Rights of Man, Part 1.30 
Do. Do. Part 2 . 3 
Letter to Addressers ..•ID 
Dissertations on first Prin- 
ciples of Government • 6 
Agrarian Justice • . • • 6 
Decline and Fall of the 
English System of Fi- 
nance . , 6 

Letter to George Washing- 
ton ... ^ 1 

I^etters to the Citizens of 

America 10 

Miscellaneous Letters and 

Essays .5 

Miscellaneous, Poems • • 9 
Do, hot- pressed, fine paper 1 

Appendix to Do 2 

Theological Works, Part 4 2 
Appendix to Theologic&l 
Works ....... 6 

Letter to Camille Jordan 

on Priests, Bells, and 

Public Worship^ .••OS 

A superior Edition of 

the abovQ Pdlitical and 

* A common Uae paper edition of 
Rights of Man, Part |, might be had at 
Is. 6d. per copy. 



Miscellaneous Works may ' 
be had in bds. in % vols, 
at £.2 with a Memoir and 
Portrait prefixed. 
Portrait of Thomas Paine 
for binding with the 

above .1 

Proofs for framing ... 1 
A Memoirof Thomas Paine - 
to accompany his works, 

by R. Carlile 6 

To the persons who have the 
writings of Thomas Paine this 
little memoir will be found 
equally satisfactory to those 
which form a volume. It is 
equally illustrative of the life 
and character of that celebrated 
man, a^nd its compactness is ow- 
ing to the compiler having ab- 
stained from making quotations 
from the writings of Mr. Paine, 
and from inserting his corres- 
pondences, which Fcrve unneces- 
sarily to swoll the memoirs writ- 
ten by other persons, as they form 
but a repetition of matter, which 
might be found in the collection 
of his works. 

This sixpenny memoir of that 
NOBLE OF NATURE, is earnestly 
recommended to the public, as a 
true portrait, by the Compiler. 

N. B. The report of the Mock 
Trials of Richard Carlile for pub- 
lishing the Theological Works 
of Thomas Paine, arid Palmer''s 
Principles of Nature, will' *^e 
completed in the course' of the 
present year in twopenny sheets. 
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In Four Volumes edited by R. 
CarliU. Price £1 . 1 1« . tkf. 

A few s^ts of this work still 
remain for sale, and persons 
wishing to complete their sets, 
have still an opportunity. The 
only numbers out of print at 
present are 1 and 3 of voU I and 
13 of vol. 4. Of which a few of 
each will be reprinted, in the 
course of the present year, to 
accommodate all subscribers 
who may have sets incomplete 
foi the want of them. 

* 

The second volume of this 
work mifi;ht be still had, and se- 
veral of the pamphlets w hi ch were 
comprised in the first volume. 
First volumes complete have be- 
come very scarce, and the Editor 
has purchased back a few at a 
hiffber price than he originally 
sold them for« He would re- 
commend to the admirers of 
this worky to purchase the seve- 
ral parts that are now on sale, as 
he hopes by and by, to reprint 
those which are out of print. If 
not reprinted, it is not of so 
much consequence, as in many 
other works, as the work itself is 
chiefly a reprint, and every dis- 
tinct pamphlet complete of it- 
self. It was intended to form 
but a collection of the best De- 
istical pamphlets. 

The following are now on sale 
belonging to vol, 1. 

WATSON REFUTED; 

Bein^ an Answer to the Apology 
for the Bible ; in a series of Let- 
tiers to the Bishop of Llandaff, 
by Samuel Francis, M. ]>• stitch- 
ed—Price 28. 6d. 



N. B. This refutation of Watson's 
Apology for the Bible is a refatation in- 
deed. No rational being can read this 
pamphlet, and ever feel the least respect 
for the book called the Bible afterwards. 

THE CHRISTIAN MYSTERY, 

A Chinese Tale; by Voltaire. 
Thoughts on the (fliristian Re- 
ligion, by an AmSrfcan Deist. 
Deism examined, with a few 
Ideas on miraculous Conversion. 
A Letter to Sir Samuel Shepherd, 
Knt. Attorney General, upon his 
prosecutions of Richard Carlile, 
to which is added a Letter to Mr. 
Cariile, and a Letter extracted 
from the Morning Chronicle, 
stitched — Is. 6d. 

THE GOD OF THE JEWS, 

0R9 JEHOVAH unveiled; 

With Strictures on the Lives of 
the Hebrew Saints, and remarks 
on thie Jewish Theocracy ; to 
which is prefixed, a Letter to the 
Bishop of Llandaff, bds. 3s. 

N. B. This is a stinging answer to 
Bishop Watson's Apology for the Bible. 
It is the work of a poor oookseller, now 
tiring at Edinburgh, and although it has 
been published in that City as well as in 
London, it has escaped prosecution. 
Perhaps no other work has handled the 
Bible in so masterly a manner. 

Volume H. might be had com- 
plete at 13#. or in separate 
pamphlets at the following 
Prices. 

CHRISTIANITY UNVEl LED, 

being an Examination of thePrin-* 
ciples and Effects of the Chris- 
tian Religion; translated from the 
French of Boulanger, stitched,ds. 

N. B. A common paper edition of 
thb pamphlet might be had at Is. 6d. 

The Important Examination 
of the Holy Scriptuees. By 
M. Voltaire. Price Is. 6d. 



Works Published hy JR. Carlile^ 55, Flett Street. 



Price ^s»bds. 

LETTERS TO EUGENIA, 

On the absurd, contradictory 
and demoralizing dogmas and 
mysteries of the Christian Iteli- 
gion. Now first translated from 
the French of M. Frebet. 

N. B. This work ^11 be fouad one 
of the closest piece^of reasoning and 
the most unanswerable argument against 
the Chrbtian Keligion and the existence 
of those fantasies called souls and spirits^ 
with their pretended immortality, that 
ever issued from the pen of the Philoso* 
pher* 

Price 2^» 
THE LIFE OF DAVID; 

Or, the History of the Man af- 
ter God's own Heart 

Price 2s. • 

A LETTER TO THE REV. 
DR. SAMUEL CHANDLER, 

From the writer of the History of 
the Man after God's own Heart. 

N. B. This work forms the counter- 
part of the foregoing, and would be ap- 
.propriately called a second part of the 
Life of David. They are two admirably 
and well written pamphlets of the last 
century. 

TWO 
CURIOUS ENGRAVINGS, 

To bind up with the Deist as 
frontispieces, emblematical of 
the triumph of Reason and Jus- 
tice over Superstition. Price 
6rf. each. 

Proofs in quarto for a frame. 
Price Is, 

Price 3*. 

An ENQUIRY into the Cause 
of the Progress and Establish- 
ment of the Christian Religion, 
commonly called. Gibbon *s ce- 
lebrated five causes ; being the 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters 
of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. By Edward 
Gibbon, Esq. 



Price 3s. ed. 

Voltaire on RELIGIOUS 
TOLERATION. 



Price 4d, each, 

COPIES 
OF THE INFORMATION, 

by the Attorney General and 
the Indictment by the Society 
for propagating Vice, against R. 
Cariile, for publishing the Theo- 
logical Works of Thomas Paine. 

THE SPEECEI 
OF MR. JOHN GALE JONES, 
At the British Forum on the 
question of Mr. Carlile's prose- 
cution. 

The SPEECH of Mr. JAMES 
MILLS, on the same Subject, v 

Price is. 

A MASTERPIECE ON 
POLITICS, 

By William Andrews, Author 
of a Letter from a Tradesman in 
London to his Uncle in York- 
shire. 



Price 6(/. 

REPORT OF THE TRIAL 

OF MRS. JANE CARLILE, 

On an ex-ofiicio Information, for 
publishing No. 8, vol. 3 of the 
Republican. 

N. B. The (defence on this trial, of 
which a full report is given, will be 
found to comprise the pith of that excel- 
lent pamphlet published during the 
usurpation of Oliver Cromwell, entitled 
Killing no Murder. The subject of the 
prosecution was nothing more than a 
moral lesson to tyrants and those whom 
they oppress. 

Price Is. 

SAUL, A DRAMA, translated 
from the French of Voltaiee. 



A SERMON ON TITHES, 
By a Sussex Freeholder, 2d, 
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. Price 4d. 
V The Accusation, Condeuuia- 
tioii, and Abjuration, of GAL-r 
I LEO, the Fhidous Astronomer, 
for asserting that the Earth was 
round, nnA revolved round the 
Suu, contrary to the doctrines of 

the Holy Bible. 

N. B. This pamphlet ought Co be 
pfe^enred by every loret of truth, as a 
specimei> o( the ignorance and misery 
imposed upon mankind by Priestcraft* 

Price coloured 5*. plain ^s. 

A full description of the 
bloody attack made upon the 
inhabitants of Manchester and 
its vicinity, assembled ou.St. Pe- 
ter's Plain, to discuss the best 
means for obtaining a Reform of 
tfie Parliament, by the Yeoman- 
ry Cavalry of Manchester and 
Cheshire, on the 16th of August, 
1819. 

N. B« This is a large print got up 
under the directions of R. Carlile, and 
by all the inforniatioQ he can get has 
not been equalled by apy hitherto pub- 
lished on the same subject. 

The following Pamphlets written and 

edited hy ILCarulb^ have been pvb- 

lished in the present Year. 
A New Yenr's Address to the Reformers 

of Great Britain- Price 4d. 

This is the A^tiress on which the 
Bridge Street Banditti were de- 
feated. 

Second Address and Correspondence. 
Price 2d. 

Third Address and Correspondence, 
Price 2d. 

Fourth Address and Correspondence. 
Price 6d. 

N. B. Those Addresses abd Corres- 
pondences will be continued as occasion 
might require. 

Pvicc l'j» 

AN ADDRESS TO MEN OF 

SCIENCE. 

Calling upon them to stand forward and 
vindicate the Truth, from the foul grasp 
and persecution of Superstition, and ob- 
lam for the Island of Great Britain the 






noble appellation of the Focus of Truth, 
whence mankind shall be illuounated, 
and the black and pestiferous chnrds of 
Persecution and Superstitiqn be banj^ 
ed from the face of the jiarth, a^ th^ 
only sure prelude to universal peace 
and harmony ain^ng the human race^. 
In which a sketcn. of a proper system 
for the education of yonth, is also«ib«> 
mitted to their jiulgjaent. ' 

Pf^e U. 

The DEFENCE OF MARY-ANNE 
CARLILE to the Vice Society's Indict- 
ment against the Appendix to the Theo- 
logical Works of Thomas Paine ; which 
Defence was suppressed by Mr. Justice 
Best, almost at its commencement ; and, 
on the propriety of which Suppression, 
THE Public, as the Highest Tbibv- 
NAL, is now appealed to and called upon 
TO JUDGE between the Depend'ant her 
Prosecutors and her Judge. 

— -■ ■ 1 1 . — -- — 

Price Isjb^. 

A REPORT of the TRIAL of MARY 
ANNE CARLILE for publishing a New 
Year's Address to the Refonners of 
Great Britain, written by Richard Car- 
lile, and prosecuted at the instance of 
the " Constitutional As^ciation." be- 
fore Mr, Justice Bes(, and a Special 
Jury, at the Court of King's Bench, in 
the Guildhall, London, July 24, 1821* 
With the noble and effectual Speech of 
Mr. Cooper in Defence at large. 

Shortly will he published^ 

OBSERVATIONS ON DR. 
GREGORY'S LETTERS 

On the Evidences of the Christiaa 
Religion, in a Letter to ihe Rev.- W. 
Wait, A B. of King's Square, Bristol. 

N. B. Tliese letters have been put 
into the hands of R. Carlile, as the work 
of a man of science by the above Reve- 
rend Gentleman, and R. C pledges 
himself to shew that this man of science, 
has made hima^elf a man of folly, in at- 
tempting scientifically to support such 
nonsense. Whether this; Dr. Gregory 
is now living, the writer knows not; 
but he will be shewn to have been nO'* 
thing more than a hired or pensioned 
advocate, for the Christian Religion, or 
-rather the Church Establishment of this 
country. 
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the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 
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